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SHORT-TERM AGRICULTURAL LOANS OF COMMERCIAL BANKS, 1910-45 


Norman J. Wall and Lawrence A. Jones 


The volume of outstanding short-term loans which farmers have in- 
curreé for financing production, warketing, and family living provides one 
of the important measures of the financial condition of agriculture. Such 
data are particularly useful when historical comparisons can be made be- 
tween periods of varying economic conditions. 


Coamercial banks over a long period have played an important part 
in providing farmers with euch loans, variously called short-term, non- 
real-estate, or personal and collateral loans. Data on these agricultural 
loans of insured commercial banks have been compilec by the Federal Depos- 
it Insurance Corporation on a semiannual basis since 1937, auc similar data 
for all banks have been made available by the Comptroller of the Currency 
at irregular intervals since 1939. Befvre 1937 such data were available 
only for scattered survey dates.1/ In order to present a continuous series 
covering the period for which relatively complete data on other sectors of 
the egricultural economy are available, namely, 1910 to date, semiannual 
estiuates of short-term bank loans have been prepared for the years between 
survey dates. For the period 1934 to date the date have been so adjusted 
as to reflect the holdings of all commercial banks rather than for insured 
banks alone (table 1).2/ 


The series on short-term loans of commercial banks does not consti- 
tute the total non-real-estate indebtedness of farmers inasmuch as it does 
not include advances made to farmers by merchants, dealers, individuals, 
Federal and federally sponsored agencies. It is not, therefore, an all- 
inclusive measure of the non-real-estate indebtedness in the sense that 
the estimates o¢ farm-mortgage debt of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
cover real estate indebtedness. Despite its lack of inclusiveness, how- 
ever, the series will be found significant as indicating major changes in 


1/ For discussion of earlier surveys, see VU. S. Dept. of Agr. Tech. Bul. 
No. 521, Agricultural Loans of Commercial Banks, Norman J. Wall, July 1936. 
2/ For procedure used in making these estimates, see page 12. 


2 
Table 1.- Short-term agricultural loans held by active commercial 
banks, January 1 and July 1, 1910-45, United States 1l/ 
= | | | 
Date Amount | | Date | Amount =| Date | Amount 
| | | 
(| 
1,000 || | 1,000 | 000 
dollars i | dollars | | dollars 
1910: || 1922: | | 1934: | 
Jan. 1 Jan. 1 | 3,281,082 | 913, 204 
July 1 1,339,699 || July 1 | 3,158,784 |} July 1 | 854,878 
1911: | 1923: 1935: | 
Jan. 1 | 9,338,334 || Jan. 1 | 3,088,456 || Jan. 1 | 840,887 
July 1 | 1,343,407 || July 1 | 3,082,499 || Juwty1 | 805,292 
1912: | 192k: '| 1936: 
Jan. 1 ' 1,379,757 || Jan. 1 | 2,943,818 || Jan. 1 | 743,731 
July 1 ' 1,408,910 || July 1 | 2,806,639 || July1 | 692,238 
1913: 1925 | 1937: 
Jan. 1 { 1,520,007 || Jan. 1 | 2,674,237 | Jan. 1 | 620,920 
duly 1 | 1,551,732! Juiy 1 | 2,712,293 || July1 | 757,926 
1914: 1} 1926: || 1938: 
Jan. 1 | 1,596,966! Jan 1 | 2,699,100 || Jan. 1 | 821,935 
July 1 | 1,615,321!| July 1 | 2,677,831 || July 1 | 971, 805 
1915: 1927: | 1939: 
Jan. 1 | §1,605,958{| Jan 1 | 2,568,146 || Jan. 1 | 1,109,489 
July 1 1,664,381 |} July 1 | 2,538,754 || July 1 | 1,234,265 
1916: 1928: | 1940: 
Jan. 1 | 1,747,659! Jan 1 | 2,552,134 |} Jan 1 1,134,573 
July1 | 1,837,285{{ July 1 2,581,087 || July 1 | 1,228,153 
1917 || 1929: 1941: | 
Jan. 1 [ 2.033 172 || Jan. 1 | 2,596,491 || Jan. 1 | 1,326,120 
July1 | 2,200.600/| July 1 | 2,565,389 July 1 1,204,146 
1918: '! 1930: 1942: 
Jan 1 | Jan. 1 | 2,490,742 || Jan. 1 | 1,497,205 
July 1 | 2,506,814|| July 1 | 2,340,091 || July 1 | 1,203,578 
1919: 1931: | 1943; 
Jan 1 | 2,661,547/| Jan. 1 | 2,109,050 || Jan. 1 1,698,556 
July 1 1 2,881.835|! July 1 | 1,936,360 } July 1 | 1,356,798 
1920: | 1932: | | 
Jan. 1 | 3,453,794|| Jan 1 | 1,649,855 || Jan. 1 | 1,545, 5h8 
July 1 | 3,877.759!| July 1 | 1,461,975 | July 1 | 1,513,763 
1921 : || 1933: | | 1945: 
Jan. 1 | 3,969,891|| Jan. 1 1,272,211 |! Jan. 1 | 1,769,229 
July 1 | 3,478,772|| July 1 | 946,746 | July 1 | 1,675,638 
1/ Beginning 1935, includes loans guaranteed by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration 
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the trend of the agricultural short-term debt This will be particularly 
true when it is used with the data on short-term agricultural loans of the 
Federal and federally sponsored agencies which have assumed increasing im 
portance in recent years 


This new loan series covers a period during which agriculture faced 
a wide range of economic conditions. The period can be divided roughly 
into four major phases: (a) 1910-20, a period of generally rising farm 
prices and income culminating in wartime inflation; (b) 1921-29, the period 
of postwar adjustment; (c)1930-33,a period of drastic deflation of prices, 
income, and values; and (d) 1934-45, the recovery period on which was super 
imposed the prosperity period of World War II The subsequent discussion 
will deal with some of the major trends of both short-term bank loans and 
economic conditions in each of these four periods, followed by a summary of 
the development of the lending activity of the Federal and federally spon 
sored agencies in the short-term agricultural credit field 


1910-20, a Period of Rising Prices, Income, and Land Values 


The earlier part of this period was characterized by expanding pro- 
duction and relatively stable commodity prices Short-term loans of banks 
which were estimated at about 1,340 million dollars in 1910 increased to 
about 1,664 millions in the middle of 1915. Shortly after the outbreak of 
war in Europe, prices began to advance rapidly and the resultant higher 
level of farm costs was reflected in an 842-million-dollar increase in 
loans in the 3. year period from the middle of 1915 to the middle of 1918. 
A general tightening of the Nation's credit structure occurred in the lat 
ter part of 1917 and continued into 1918. This factor, together with severe 
drought in some areas and the uncertainty as to the duration of the war, 
probably resulted in a degree of caution on the part of both banks and 
farmers which was reflected in the hesitation in the upward trend in the 
volume of loans in 1918 


The expansion in agricultural loans, although important during the 
war period, was greatest in the two immediate postwar years From the be 
ginning of 1919 to the middle of 1920 these loans rose from 2,662 millions 
of dollars to a peak of 3,878 millions, an increase of 1,216 millions in 
this 18-month period This was a period of high optimism, much speculative 
activity in the farm real estate market, and heavy investment in livestock, 
equipment, and farm improvements 


In the decade 1910-20, short-term agricultural loans of commercial 
banks nearly tripled with most of the increase occurring during the period 
1914 20 The percentage increasein outstanding short-term bank loans from 
1914 to 1920 was not uniform for all parts of the United States (table 2) 
The regions showing the greatest increases were the Mountain, West North 
Central, and West South Central. At the end of 1920 about 61 percent of 
the short-term farm loans of all banks in the United States was concen- 
trated in these three areas The New England and Middle Atlantic regions, 
which showed the smallest percentage increases, accounted for only 3.4 per 
cent of the Nation's total for such loans at the end of 1920 


Table 2.- Short-term loans to farmers by principal lending institutions; 
percentage increases from 1914 to 1921 and from 1937 to 1945, 
and percentage distribution of outstanding loans, 1921 and 
1945, by geographic regions 1/ 


Increase in outstanding Distribution of — 
Region Spring 1914] Jan 1, 1937 
to to Jan. 1, 1921\Jan. 1, 19452/ 
Jan. 1, 192i1|/Jan 1, 19452/ 
Percent | Percent Percent Percent 
New England ...... 59.5 92.1 0.7 1.7 
Middle A®lantic .. 58.5 36.0 27 4.0 
East North Central 101.9 7.0 17.0 12.3 
West North Central 165.8 42 5 ho 4 33.2 
South Atlantic ... 107.1 | 101.4 | 8.1 7.0 
East South Central 143.0 151.3 4g 7.4 
West South Central 165.3 51.9 | 14.0 15.9 
Mountain ......... 209.5 181 6.9 10.9 
121.2 | 32.5 | 54 7.6 
UNITED STATES .. 140.4 | 4g g 100.0 100.0 


1/ Commercial banks, production credit associations, regional agricultural 
credit corporations, emergency crop and feed loans, Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, excluding direct and indirect Commodity Credit Corporation loans. 
In the earlier period only loans of commercial banks are involved. 

2/ Bank data used are those of insursd banks alone. 


Throughout the war period when farm commodity prices were advanc- 
ing, farm costs were likewise incrsasing rapidly. From 1914 to 1920 such 
farm-production expenses more than doubled, increasing from 4,120 million 
dollars to 9,130 million. The debt structure of agriculture which changed 
along with expenses was therefore in a vulnerable position when the move- 
ment in farm-commodity prices was abruptly reversed in 1920. 


1921-29, the Period of Postwar Adjustmen? 


The break in commodity pxices which came in mid 1920 continued into 
1921 with the index of prices received by farmers decreasing by more than 
one-half. Farm-production expenses declined but the decrease was not near- 
ly so great as the decline in prices received. As a consequence, the ca- 
pacity of farmers to repay their loans that were contracted on a more fa- 
vorable cost-price relationship was greatly impaired 


This readjustment in the farm income situation was accompanied by a 
drastic decline in bank loans to farmers In the 2 years following 1920 
outstanding loans decreased about 800 million dollars Throughout most of 
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the 1920's short-term commercial bank loans to farmers continued to de~- 
cline, although at a slower rate than during the first 2 years. From 1927 
through 1929, when farm conditions were relatively stable, the volume of 
such loans appeared to be stabilized at about 2,600 million dollars, which 
was 1,300 million dollars or one-third less than the amount outstanding in 
1920 


The development of an adverse balance of payments between agricul- 
tural areas and the remainder of the country which followed the break in 
the farm-commodity prices in 1920 likewise brought difficulty to the in- 
stitutions which had advanced credit to farmers. Deposit withdrawals and 
the freezing of funds in unpaid loans forced many banks to curtail their 
lending activity and to refuse renewals of outstanding loans In numerous 
instances loans were liquidated by sale of chattel-mortgage security at 
low prices. Refunding of short. term loans into farm real estate loans also 
played an influential part in the general reduction. During the first 3 
years of the decade when this refinancing was particularly active, the 
tutal farm-mortgage debt of the Nation increased 2 1/3 billion dollars 


The difficulties encountered in the repayment of loans by farmers, 
as well as by others who were affected by the same general economic condi- 
tions, led to widespread bank failures For the decade 1910-20, the number 
of active banks increased by nearly 7,000 and there were relatively few 
failures. From 1921 through 1929, however, 5,411 State and national banks 
suspended operations (table 3); this was 19 percent of the number of active 
banks in 1921. Of the banks closed, 91.6 percent were in towns of less 
than 10,000 population; hence most of the closed banks had been serving 
agricultural areas. The regions in which the largest proportion of banks 
closed during this period were Mountain, South Atlantic, and West North 
Central In the New England and Middle Atlantic regions very few banks 
suspended operations during this period 


On the whole, the areas of heavy bank failures during the 1920's 
weve those that had shown the greatest increase from 1914 to 1920 in num 
ber of banks as well as in outstanding loans. During this prosperous peri 
od competition for loans became progressively keener and advances were 
fvequently made in conne@étion with speculative ventures and to relatively 
weaker financial risks. Loans based on the value of the security or on the 
strength of the borrower's income and net worth, as inflated by the war and 
immediate postwar prosperity, brought large losses in the later period of 
price readjustment 


3/ During the decline in agricultural short-term indebtedness in the 1920's 
and later in the early 1930's farmers actually owed somewhat more to banks 
than is shown in the estimates These estimates cover only active banks 
In addition, farmers had loans outstanding to banks that had failed or had 
been suspended. No estimates of agricultural loans in these closed banks 
have been attempted because of lack of reports. However, it is prob- 
able that the volume of such loans held by closed banks was relatively 
small except for the years when suspensions were particularly heavy 


«@ 


Table 3.- Number of State and national banks sustended, and ratio of 
suspended banks to number of active banks at beginning 
of period, 1921-29, 1930-33, 1934-44, United States 


1921-29 1930-33 1934-44 

:Ratio of: :Ratio of: :Ratio of 

suspen : gsuspen- : Suspen- 

:sions to: Bank :sions :sions to 
~ active : active : : active 
ons :banks at: :banks at: :banks at 

>: begin- : > begin- : >: begin- 

:ning of : of : :ning of 

period : : period : period 


: Number : Percent : Number : Percent : Number : Percent 


New England : 10: 1.4 131: 18.8 3: 5 
Middle Atlantic : Wi: 1.5 692 : 23.2 32: 1.5 
East North Central : 375: 6.9 2,533: 48.1 63 2.3 
West North Central : 2,567 : 28.4 2,647 : 42.5 120 3.5 
South Atlantic : 29.5 917 : 39.6 2k: 1.6 
East South Central : 200 : 10.8 549: 32.2 38: 3.3 
West South Central : 614 : 18.5 741 : 28.9 36: 2.1 
Mountain : 530 : 33.6 300 : 32.2 ; 
Pacific : 130 : J.2 302 : 30.0 

UNITED STATES : §,412 : 18.5 : 8,812: 37.2 321 2.2 


Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System. 


1930-33, a Period of Drastic Deflation on Prices, Incomes, and Values 


An uninterrupted and steep decline occurred in outstanding short- 
term loans of commercial banks from 1929 through 1933. In this brief peri- 
od loans fell from 2,500 million dollars to less than 1,000 million The 
process of loan liquidation and the pressure on agriculture were similar 
to what happened after 1920 - but were on a much more drastic scale. Farm- 
commodity prices and farm-land values showed a sharper drop and reached 
levels even lower than before the previous war. Farm foreclosures reached 
new high levels and the availability of new farm-mortgage loans, particu 
larly from private sources, was drastically curtailed. Contrary to the 
situation immediately after 1920, when real estate indebtedness increased, 
during the early 1930's the possibilities of funding short-term debt into 
long-term mortgage loans were almost nonexistent. 


The number of banks that suspended during this 4~year period was 37 
percent of the banks that were active at the beginning of 1930. The dif- 
ficulties of banks in this period were widespread. Even in the New England 
and Middle Atlantic regions, in which bank failures had been infrequent in 
the twenties, 18.8 percent and 23.2 percent respectively of the banks sus- 
pended operations. Of course, many of the suspensions were those of banks 
which were delayed in reopening after the March 1933 bank holiday 
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1934-45. a Recovery Period Followed by World War II Prosperity 


Loans of commercial banks showed a further decline but at a much 
slower rate from 1933 to January 1, 1937. Following the improvement in 
farm commodity prices in the middle and latter 1930's, banks became in- 
creasingly active in seeking farm-loan business. The start of World War II 
in 1939 further stimulated farm production which, accompanied by rising 
costs, increased the need for operating credit. The peak in the amount of 
such credit outstanding during the actual war period appears to have been 
reached in early 1942. Thereafter high incomes, growing shortages of labor, 
and restricted purchases of machinery, automobiles, materials, and house 
hold equipment tended to reduce the need for credit. Although the volume 
of short-term bank loans increased after 1942, it was primarily the result 
of an expansion of loans guaranteed by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Such guaranteed loans first appeared in 1933. Excluding CCC loans, the 
short. term loans of commercial banks on January 1, 1945 totaled about 950 
million dollars, which was nearly 400 million dollars less than at the be 
ginning of the series in 1910. The amount of such loans, including those 
guaranteed by the CCC, was nearly 1,800 million dollars at the beginning 
of 1945 as compared with 1,340 million in 1910 


Farmers' Short-Term Loans Now Supplied in Part by New Agencies 


As indicated at the outset, the trend in farmers’ short term borrow 
ings has been influenced in recent years by the loan activities of Federal 
and federally sponsored short term agricultural credit agencies. To com- 
pare the trend of short-term agricultural loans for various phases of the 
period 1910 45, it is necessary to take into consideration the outstanding 
advances of these new institutions (fig. 1). Of course, even this compar 
ison may not be entirely valid because at least some of the Federal agen 
cies have broadened the field beyond that ordinarily served by commercial 
banks. They have been supplying some loans which otherwise would not have 
been made or which might have been made by merchants or others 


These new credit facilities have evolved over a period of years in 
response to recurring unfavorable economic conditions The years .imme 
diately following both 1920 and 1929 were periods of credit stringency, as 
shown previously Many banks failed and numerous others curtailed their 
lending operations because of large scale deposit withdrawals and frozen 
assets. Farmers over wide areas were left without adequate credit to 
finance their farm operations. Then pressure was exerted upon them for 
repayment of matured short term loans at a time when they were least able 
to pay. These conditions resulted in requests for governmental financial 
assistance from both bankers and farmers. 


The Government's first major activity in the field of providing 
short term financing for agriculture was in the period of credit stringen 
cy following World War I. The life of the temporary War Finance Corpora 
tion was extended for several years and its functions were expanded to in- 
clude loans to farm lending institutions. This financing operation indi 
rectly did much to relieve the pressure on the farmers. ‘Emergency crop 
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and feed loans - originally called seed loans - were made on a limited 
scale in 1918. Such loans were first authorized under the Department of 
Agriculture in 1921 and have since been available to distressed farmers 
nearly every year. In 1923 the permanent Federal intermediate credit bank 
system was established as a discounting agency for agricultural loans. 
Until the more serious credit difficulties of the 1930's,however, the vol- 
ume of loans outstanding from these two new sources of credit was small 
compared with that from commercial banks Seed loans mostly represented 
loans of a type which commercial banks could not afford to make. 


The depression period of 1929-33, which was one of great forced 
liquidation of farmers' short-term debts, brought about an expansion of 
emergency financing facilities and later the establishment of a permanent 
new system of short-term credit facilities Under the emergency facili- 
ties, crop-and feed-loan financing was greatly expanded, and in 1932 the 
regional agricultural credit corporations were established. The immediate 
purpose of Government participation was mainly to relieve the tight credit 
situation; the later development of several agencies was such as to meet 
the different financing needs of most all classes of farmers. In the la 
ter category, the most significant development in the short-term loan field 
was the establishment in 1933 of the production credit system under the 
supervision of the Farm Credit Administration. Additional facilities were 
provided for price-support loans and rehabilitation loans. Thus in 1933 
the Commodity Credit Corporation was authorized to provide direct and in- 
direct loans for price-support purposes In 1935 the Resettlement Admin- 
istration - predecessor of the Farm Security Administration - began making 
loans, some of which were in the nature of grants, to lower income farmers 


Although they were not short term lending agencies, the Federal land 
banks and the Land Bank Commissioner did much to relieve the short-term 
credit stringency. With the assistance of Government capital funds they 
made loans totaling nearly 2 billion dollars from 1933 through 1935, a 
portion of the loan proceeds being used for the purpose of refinancing 
short-term debts. For the year ended April 30, 1934, fully one-half of all 
short-term debts refinanced by the land banks and Land Bank Commissioner 
were those owed to commercial banks 


Throughout the late 1930's and early 1940's, when bank loans were 
increasing, the loans of the Federal and federally sponsored agencies also 
continued to grow (fig. 1) Excluding loans guaranteed by the CCC, the 
volume of short-term loans of commercial banks on January 1, 1945 was only 
about 10 percent larger than the outstanding short-term loans of the Fed 
eral and federally sponsored agencies. However, an appreciable proportion 
of the rural rehabilitation and crop and feed loans, which were made for 
relief purposes in the drought and depression years, represent carry-over 
of uncollectible advances. These are now subject to compromise or adjust- 
ment. 


4/ Public Law 518, 78th Congress, authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture 
to compromise, adjuet, or cancel certain indebtedness Report No. 2006 
dated Dec. 1, 1944 of the House Committee on Agriculture on this dill 
states that the amount of debt subject to adjustment which was due over 5 
years and in amounte of less than $1.000,was estimated to be approximately 
165 million dollars 


Most of these new agencies are now looked upon by many as permanent 
parts of the agricultural credit structure. Whereas the commercial bank 
was the main institution providing short-term credit to farmers before 
1932, there are now several important institutional lenders - commercial 
banks and the agencies originated by the Federal Government. 


Short-Term Loan Trends, World Wars I and II 


The rate of increase in farm loans of banks and Government sponsored 
agencies combined has not been nearly so great in World War II as in World 
War I. The short-term loans of all these principal lending institutions 
now total about 2,500 million dollars or -bout the same level as existed 
for commercial banks alone at the end of iyi8 after a much shorter period 
of participation in war. Furthermore, the loan data for the current period 
include nonrecourse loans made and guaranteed by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. These loans involve no personal liability and need be repaid 
‘only if the borrower wants to redeem the commodity for his own use or to 
sell at a higher market price. If these CCC loans are excluded, the out- 
standing loans of all these principal institutions are now only about two- 
thirds of the amount of loans outstanding from banks alone in 1918. 


From 1937 — the beginning of the upward trend —- to 1945 the short- 
term loans of all these institutions (excluding those made or guaranteed 
by the CCC) increased approximately 50 percent (table 2). The East South 
Central and South Atlantic regions showed the largest increases. Loans in 
the Mountain and Pacific areas expanded the least. Regions having the 
greatest and smallest increases in loans during World War I were somewhat 
different. The Mountain region, showing the least increase from 1937 to 
1945 had the greatest rise in loans from 1914 to 1921. The loan increases 
in the West North Central and West South Central regions also were more 
important in the earlier war period. New England, which showed relatively 
little change in short..term loans from 1914 to 1921, now ranks third among 
the regions having the largest percentage increases. 


The regional distribution of the total outstanding loans of these 
lending institutions on January 1. 1945 was somewhat similar to that on 
January 1, 1921 (table 2). However, loans in 1945 were not so heavily con- 
centrated in the West North Central, East North Central, and South Atlantic 
areas Also, the other six regions now show a larger propoftion of the 
total short-term farm loans of these institutions in. the United States 
than they did at the end of the World War I period. 


During World War II, because of stricter controls and perhaps be 
Cause of memories of World War I. there does not appear to have been as 
much expansion and spending as occurred in some of the regions that had 
high incomes during and immediately after the earlier war. During World 
War II more effective price ceilings have tended to discourage the holding 
of farm products for extended periods. Further, most of the loans for such 
purposes are the nonrecourse CCC loans which are excluded from table 2. 
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Looking Toward the Future 


As we enter the postwar period the short term farm-debt picture looks 
favorable. Debt on which farmers are personally liable to the banks and 
other principal lending instititions does not appear unduly large. There 
appears to be less concentration of this debt in a few regions than oc 
curred after World War I. Further, there is little likelihood that sources 
of short-term credit will dry up as they did in 1920. The banking system 
is much sounder. Discount policies of the Federal Reserve banks have been 
liberalized and facilities have been expanded; a large proportion of in 
vestments of banks are in liquid Government bonds and insurance of depos 
its by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation should assure the confi 
dence of depositors. 


In contrast to the situation prevailing immediately after 1920 addi 
tional credit facilities now exist wnicn can quickly aid in any period of 
credit stringency. The agencies under the supervision of the Farm Credit 
Administration and the Farm Security Administration provide channels 
through which credit to farmers may be quickly expanded To the extent 
that farm financing is shifted to these agencies, outside funds will be 
channeled into agricultural communities and thus will ease the reserve 
position of their commercial banks 


It should be borne in mind, however, that a liberal supply of credit 
and a strong condition of banks and other lenders does not necessarily 
mean that individial farmers wiil : face credit difficulties Notwith 
standing the generally moderate level of short term debt, there are many 


who are carrying heavy loans. The average size of new loans made by the 
Federal and federally sponsored agencies has been increasing year after 
year. .It is reasonable to believe that the same trend has occurred in 


coim.ere+a} tank loans. Along with the increase in the average size of new 
loans ics possibly been an increase in the number of loans,to the weake 
financial risks. When farming remains prosperous many of the‘ better farm 
er ) . meer borrow and there may be a tendency for lending agencies, in 
keeping up their loan volume, to go further down the scale of risks. With 
current good incomes most of the loans appear to be sound and little re 
payment difficulty is experienced Unless the neavier loans are reduced. 
however, they may result in serious trouble in event of a decline in farm 
prices. 

On the other hand, a large number of farm operators, because of the 
widespread wartime shortages of goods and labor, have not obtained as mech 
short-term credit as they could have used profitably. Hereafter, shortages 


and restrictions which have curbed farm spending will gradually be elim 
inated. A favorable outlook for farming will encourage improvements to 
land and buildings, and the purchase of new machinery, automobiles, and 
many items for the farm home The easing of labor shortages will induce 
expansion of farm production in many instances. Released war workers and 
discharged veterans may be entering or returning to farming in large num 
bers. In general, a large amount of capitai may be invested in the busi 
ness of agriculture. To some extent these expenditures will be financed 


of savings and by means of farm mortgage loans But an important part 
he financing will be by short-term loans from banks and the Federal or 
federally sponsored lending agencies 


ct 


With the prospect that there will be an active demand for short-term 
.oans in the period ahead, great care will have to be exercised by lenders 
to avoid’ an unsound:expansion of credit such as characterized the postwar 
period of World War I From the end of 1918 short-term agricultural loans 
held by ‘commercial banks is eased from about 2,660 million dollars to 
870 millions at the end of i920. It was this postwar expansion of credit 
banks and by other lenders that contributed so seriously to the diffi- 

es of farmers in the period foliowing the price collapse of 1920 


I clusion, a question ma well be raised as to the outlook for 
mercial banks in the short term agricultural lending fieid The answer 
ljepends upon future conditions which are unpredictable to a large degree. 
The supply f funds which banks have available and the attractiveness of 


possible alternative investme are factors affecting the volume of farm 
cans desired by banks The amount of credit needed for expenses of both 


farm and home, and which can be repaid out of income, is a measure of the 
potential demand of agriculture for these loang In determining the pro- 

n ¢ es the anks ain the competition of other lenders 
has imp ant influence The e of loans from individuals and finance 
npan ies s largely dependent 1vailable funds, the supply of which 


3 usually affected by the same e mic conditions which influence bank 
epos: ti e future activity various Federal agencies in the field of 
edit may be dete ned largely by Government policy. Of 


eatest imp ance to bank se ing a reasonable share of the loan 
siness is their adherence progressive methods in serving farmers and 


sir a t ntinue pro ng agriculture with dependable credit in 
oC and bad time 
ES ON METHODS 
Before wne development of the estimates presented in the preceding article the 
nox’ en ag Ul CUT a icans OF know eatimated only tor certain 
en dat a4 The ata were as f we 
Estimates of sho exM af of ail commercial banks based on 


Cans 
BAE or U.S. DA. surveye were wade on five dates: Spring 1914; July 31 


316 J G2 = 2 


2 Short term agricultura ans of ali commercial banks are reported by the 
Comptroller ot the Currency tor six dates; July 1; 1939; January 1, 1940; 
July 1, 1940; July 1. 1941; January 1. 1943: and January 1. 1944.2/ 


3 Beginning January 1, 1937 shor’ term agricultural loans of insured commer 
riel banks have beer 2p ed semiannually by the FDIC. Also: an estimate 


¥ sucn loans on Janua and July 1, 1936 was made on the basis of 
suppiementa\ reports obtained with the reguiar Call Reports 


a In several States the loans for al) banks as_ reported by the Comptroller were less 
than loans of insured banks reported by FDIC. For these states the larger figure was 
used, cavsing a slight upward adjustment in the United States totals as reported by 
the Comptroller 
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Using Insured Bank Loans as a Basis for Estimates 


For January 1, 1935 and for semiannual reporting dates between July 1, 1936 
through January 1; 1945; the outstanding short-term agricultural loans of insured com 
mercial banks are known For eix reporting dates in the years 1940 through 1945" such 
loans are also known far all banks. The ratios of these loans in all banks to the 
loans in insured banks were computed for coincident dates. For the other semiannual 
dates in the period 1940 to 1945, the ratios were determined by interpolation. The 
series of estimates of short term agricultural loans of all banks for this period 
(1940 45) was then obtained by applying these interpolated ratios to the series of 
loans reported for insured banks. An estimate of the loans of all banks outstanding 
on July 1. 1945 was based on the ratio for January 1; 1945 


The FDIC began reporting agricultural loans of insured banks on January 1, 1937 
However, before July 1: 1939 agricultural loans of uninsured banks were not ree 
in reports of any Federal agency. Consequently expansion ratios like those for 1940 
44 could not be calculated directly Instead, a ratio of loans in uninsured banks to 
loans in insured banks6/ was developed from the average relationship existing ag 
July 1. 1939, Janvary 1. 1940. and July 1- 1940 This average ratio of agricultural 
loans of uninsured banks to those of insured banks was then corrected for the changing 
yearly proportion of all banks that were insured. The correction in the ratio for 
dates in the period 1935 40 is based on the ratios in each of these years between all 
loans of uninsured banks and such loans of insured banks. After calculation such 
ratios 9/ were then changed to index numbers based on the average of the ratios for 
July y ] 1939 3: Januaxy 1. 1940: and July 1 1940 taken as 100. The index numbers were 


appiied to the average retio of agricultural loans of uninsured banks to those of in 
sured banks fox the same base period tc give adjusted ratios for the semiamuva 1 
peviods January 1. 1935 to January 1. 1939. inclusive 

The adjusted ratios, each increased by 100 to the xatio of 
tura, loane of all banks to insured banks finally were mu by the 88: vitural 
Cans of insured banks for the semiannual periods January | 935 through January 


1939 to give estimates of agricultural leans of ali eee on those dates 


Intersuxvey Estimates 


For the early period (1910 35) the basic assumption was ‘that trends of short 


term agticultural loans between the survey dates would be the same as the trend of al! 
loans outstanding by country national banks in 20 mors smportent agricultural 
States The States chosen were those in the BAE survey of January 1924 having the 
righest propertion of shox: term farm loans to totai loans and discounts The 20 
States havicog the highest percentage of such loans were South Dakota, North Dakota 
Montana. Wyom) Nebraska. Kansas Iowa: Idaho, Oklahoma. Arkansas Minnesota 
Arizona Sov th ‘Care! ima. Alabama: Nevada, Indiana: Colorade. Texas. New Mexice. and 
Wi sconsan identally. all these States except Wisconsin. Alabama and Indiana 


were grouped : in the 20 States having the highest ratio of cash farm income to total 


income for the years 1929 30 


I anne 7 with he tote loans and discounts of | ena tnose of the city 
f Helena were exciuded for the entire perraod because in banks this ty were 
s ese Jaors 
anks 
ey year at we terpolated The 
€ a was then derive appiying these inte 
f anding loans c Datxonal banks In 
7 le metboa of taining this tic was to subtract i100 rom the ratao of loans of 


ell banks to the loans of insured banks 
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estimating the short-term agricultural loans between 1910 and 1914 the ratio of these 
agricultural loans to total loans in the survey date of 1914 was applied to total 
loans and discounts of country national banks, 1919-14 


Some Limitations 


The estimates for the surveys of 1931 and earlier years were based upon reports 
of only a portion of the banks, usually froa 40 to 50 percent of the total nuaber. 
For some areas the sample was inadequate for reliable State estimates. It is believed, 
however, that most of these differences in State estimates tend to be offset when con- 
bined into geographic division and United States totals 


For the period 1910-35 total loans of country national banks were used as a 
basis for the trend in short-term farm loans between survey dates. These total loans, 
of course. include farm~mortgage loans as well as some loans to nonfarmers and to 
urban industries. These have tended to level off the usual seasonal movement of short 
term farm loans. However, the maximum influence of short-term farm loans was obtained 
by using the country national banks in the 20 more important agricultural States. 


Since 1933, loans guaranteed by the Commodity Credit Corporation have been 
included. For the pas* several years it is believed that the volume of CCC loans as 
reported by banks is an overstatement of the actual amount. The indications are that 
in connection with the direct purchase programs of the CCC, banks often make loans to 
the CCC which are reported as CCC guaranteed loans to farmers 


It is important to keep in mind that the estimates are only for the open banks 
The sharo declines in outstanding loans from1921 to 1927 and from 1929 to 1933 were io 
sone extent the result of numerous bank failures In a few of the years, particularly 
after the middle thirties, the reopening of some closed banks added slightly to the 
volume of reported outstanding loans 


The Production Credit System - a pamphlet of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion published in August 1945 reviews the purpose, methods of opera 
tion, and progress of the production credit associations and the supervi 
sory production credit corporations A description is given in the pam 
phlet of circumstances seeming to adversely affect the earnings of the 
associations. Associations which failed to operate within their income are 
said to be in areas in which (1) Small loans predominate, (2) agricul 
tural operations are highly seasonal with loans outstanding but a short 
period, (3) agriculture is carried on under unfavorable conditions, or (4) 


Dorrowers are widely scattered geographically 


One association has retired all capital provided by the Federal 
Government and 73 associations have retired all but $50,000 or less of 


such capital Many other associations are making progress in the same 
direction 
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PROPERTY TAX DEVELOPMENTS SINCE 1932 


Paul B. Malone 
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rtance of the Property Tax 


Although the property tax is still the largest single source of com 
bined State and local revenue in the United Statee, it is of less relative 
importance now than 3 was a decade ago Revenue requir ener ts of State and 
jocal governments increased from 85 to 12.8 billion dollars between 195 
ana i394. Prope ax 17 s during the same period declined from 
+ 7 to 4 5 biilic LO arcs é €a 3.0m OF t perce The ex f the 
vy arcs ne 30urces of revel 3 a farious for 
exnmental Leveis is show a i The change is most marked in the 
ase of State governments. whose property tax revenues declined from 13 4 

Oo + 5 perce OL tne a 1 same trend is aié i y evide 
Jun os os and serco Ss Data avValiiadie Ior s ate tax col 
LE nrougn ig4 snow of tnis downwarc movemen 
The changing rele of 2 property tax cannot be attributed to any 
single factc Rather, a 82 s of circumstances must be examined if the 
shirt is to be undersicod 
t the present time 15 States either rely only incidentally on pro 
erty levies for State revenues or have abandoned them entirely In 1932 
only one fifth of this numbex of States could be so classified Delaware 
Oregon, and Rhode Island coiiscted neither a general property nox a selec 
tive property tax in 1944 Other States that have abandoned the ‘ax but 
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areas. Ninety percent of the New Jersey State property-tax levy is re- 
turned to the localities for school use, and in Wisconsin the 0.2-mill levy 
is for the purpose of conservation and forestry development. 


Table 1.- Percentage of revenue derived from property taxes by the 
various levels of government, 1932 and 1941 1 


Type of government | 1932 | 1941 
State | 13.4 43 
County 72.0 52.1 
Municipality | 75.7 64.3 
School District | 2/ 74.0 3/ 60.4 


1/ Bureau of Census, Property Taxation: 1941, table 2, p. 9 
2/ Bureau of Census, Financial Statistics of State and Local Governments: 
1932, table 1, p. 7. 
3/ Bureau of Census, Financing Federal, State and Local Governments: 1941, 
table 2, p. 9. 


Various factors such as the expansion of public activities, separa- 
tion of sources of revenue, improvement in property-tax administration, and 
a general desire to spread the costs of government more equitably and to 
effect integrated State and local revenue systems, have led to changes in 
the tax systems. Among the changes were the imposition of taxes on the 
consumption of tobacco and motor fuel, sales, personal and corporate in- 
comes, and the development of certain non-tax revenues The new taxes, 
almost universally administered by the State, have facilitated the States' 
withdrawal from the property tax rield For example, tobacco excises 
yielded 607 percent more revenue in 1941 than in 1932. Personal and cor- 
porate income taxes also showed increases of 245 and 144 percent respec- 
tively Sales taxes, which produced slightly more than 7 million dollars 
in 1932, increased to more than one half billion in 1941. These new taxes 
have enabled the States to increase total revenues by 128.5 percent and at 
the same time to reduce State property—-tax collections 22.8 percent during 
the period 1932-41 


This movement at the State level has modified the local financial 
Situation also. The burden of supporting local governmental activities, 
traditionally borne by property, has been materially lightened by the 
States sharing with the counties, towns, and school districts a portion of 
the sales, income, motor-fuel, and other taxes which they collect. In 1942 
the States made $1,697,800.000 available to local governments through rev- 
enue sharing and grants-in-aid. Ten years earlier only $758,600,000 was 
similarly supplied 


Table 2 shows the growth in State aid for various purposes since 
1932. The oldest and the largest type of aid, for education, has almost 
doubled in the period under consideration. The results are even more 
striking in specific States For example, in 10 States school districts 


received more than 50 percent of their revenues from State sources in 1938. 
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Table e State aid by purpose, for selected years, 1932 41 1/ 


j 


Pub) Othe 
| | UDLIC | | 
Year (| Total | School | assist Highways | 
("Million | Million | Million | Million | Million | Million 
| dollars | dollars | dollare | dollars | dollars | dollars 
1932 | 7586 | 397.4 | w1 | 2290 | 162 | 73.9 
1937 | 1.3685] 6426 | 2205 | 3020 | 234 | 1800 
1939 | 1,5370{ 6765 | 371.8 | 2964 | 195 | 1708 
194. | 1,697 735.4 | 407.0 | 341 7 226 | 191.1 


| | | 
1] Bureau of Census Federal and State Aid: 1941, table 6 p 


The importance of State aid for all purposes may be indicated by ex 
pressing revenues from this source as a percentage of total revenues In 
1941, on the average, local governments received 24.3 percent of their 
total revenues from the States The range was from 6 1 percent in Oregon 
to 48.8 in Delaware In17 of the 48 States, local governments received 
grants equal to or greater than 40 percent of their total revenues 


Supplementing fiscal aids is the direct assumption by the State of 
functions which have rested traditionally with local taxing units High 
ways are a case in point. For example, in North Carolina and West Virginia 
all county roads have been incorporated into the State highway systems 
This is the case also in 97 out of the 100 counties of Virginia In Dela 
ware, the State system includes ail county roads and arterial streets in 
cities Likewise, the responsibility for financing the public-school sys- 
tem has become a State responsibility in some cases. particularly in North 
Carolina and Delaware 


While property tax limitation devices have been in existence ina 
few States for a long time the depression of the 1930's was fully ex 
ploited by special-interest groups to obtain lower limits of the over-all 
type. From 1932 to 1937, 9 States adopted over-ail rate iimits 7 of 
them through constitutional amendment The movement has been generally 
quiescent since that period of marked activity the principal recent move 


occurring in the State of Washington in 1944 where the statutory 40 mill 


limitation was given constitutional status In addition to those having 
over-all limits. 26 States are limited either by statute or by constitution 
as to rates they may impost on property, and 40 States iimit the amount 


minor civil divisions may raise by such levies 


Another depression-born movement which exerts a restraining effect 
on vresent day vronverty taxes is the preferential treatment of the so 
called homestead Between 1932 and 1939 anproximately one-fourth of the 
States, erther py statutory enactment or constitutional amendment. had 
provided fer some sort of preference The effect of this development has 
varied greatly from State to State, depending upon the maximum exemption 
per homestead, the definition of “homestead," extent of home ownership, and 
dependence upon property as a source of public revenues. Specific implica 
tions may have varied from State to State, but undoubtedly one universal 
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result has been accentuation of the pressure to develop alternative 
sources of revenue to offset reductions in property tax revenues 


Since 1942, many States have enacted and broadened tax concessions 
to veterans. Quantitative measures indicating the significance of this 
development are not available, but considering the sizable portion of the 
population that has had military service during the war, the effects may 
well be important 


Trend in Special Assessment Financing and Relationship 
to Real Property Taxation 


A full knowledge of the tax burden on real property requires that 
consideration be given to trends in special assessments as well as in 
property taxes Although a special assessment cannot be strictly defined 
as a tax because of the element of "benefit" involved, it savors of a tax 


in that it is a compulsory charge on the benefited property "In 1941 the 
municipalities of all the States except New Hampshire, the counties of 14 
States and special districts in 41 States collected revenue from special 


assessments. "2/ 


Table 3 indicates the changes in the revenues derived from this 
source since 1932 Regardless of the type of government considered. the 
decrease is significant, ranging from 9 8 percent for the special district 
to 72.7 percent for municipalities This decline is due, among other 
things. to the curtailment of direct local-government expenditures for 
outlays during the depression the heavy financing of local improvements 
as Federal unemployment relief projects, and the development of some dis 
taste for special assessment financing 


Table 3 Special assessment collections of local governments, by type 
of government. 1932 and 19/1 L/ 


eal Total ount; spar distric 
1.9090 dollars 1. QO doilars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 
| | 
1932 | 295.105 32. 759 231,206 31,1! 
L941 102,121 10. 870 63,181 28,970 


1/ Bureau o* Census, Proper 


State and Local Debt 


A final conclusion regarding tax trends cannot be drawn with 
out examining the trend in borrowing by State and local governments In 
general, it can be said that developments in this field have not negated 
but rather have complemented the tendencies outlinedin the preceding para 
graphs Developments subsequent to 1932 are clearly evident in table 4 
2/ Bureau of Census, Property Taxation: 1941, p 23 
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Table 4 Percentage changes in State and local debt since 1932 1/ 


| 
Years | Total | State | | oe | en | Schooi | Special 
| | | Total ime | City | ship | dis dis 
| Pet | Pct | Pct | Pct. | Pct. | Pet | Pct Pct 
1932 Wo | +34) 4216 +02] | 17.9 16 7 | 
Mi | 2 39/+ 2/14 9] 
-48 | +30 
1942.44 | 11.3 | -13.8| 108]. 8.2 | 12.1 | 194 | 13.9 5.4 
i/ Bureau of Census, Governmental Debt in "the United States 1944 


The behavior of local debt during the early part of the period undexz 
consideration was influenced somewhat by Federal aids for iocai construc 
tion projects. In the 4 years 1936.39 inclusive, Federal aid accounted fox 
weil over one half or an average of 1,585 million dollars . of the 2,826 
miiiion dollars of annual State and local construction Even now consid 
erable assistance of a similar nature is available through the Lanham Act. 
Since funds under this act were made available in 1941. 324 million dol 
lars have been granted for local construction projects 


Not only has the gross and net debt of State and local governments 
declined. but the amount required to meet interest charges has dropped even 
more sharply Because of favorable bond markets, and refundings to secure 
lower interest rates, the percentage decline in interest charges fox the 
period 1932-43 ig almost four times that in gross debt 


Changes in Property-Tax Administratiox 


It would be hazardous to state categorically that present property 
tax administration practices are superior to those of a decade ago. but 
certain steps have been taken that should make for improvemer’ 


Giving State tax commissions (or other State agencies) responsibil 
ity for supervising the work of local assessing officers may be noted here 
Aimost all the States have legislation giving some branch of the State 
government authority to supervise the making or review of property tax 
assessments In some instances, this responsibility has been taken seri 
ously; in others the prerogative has been exercised only casualiy 


One of the principal ways in which supervisory power has been exer 
cised is through the issuance of pamphlets interpreting the law and 
assessment manuals designed to assist local officers in the proper classi- 
fication of land and improvements, to the end that taxable values estab 
lished are fair and equitable Among the States making considerable prog 
ress in this respect are Illinois, Wisconsin, Washington California (tax 
maps). and Maine 


More aggressive action has recently evidenced itself through the 
spon@ering of in-service training for local assessing officers. For exan- 
ple, in 1943 some 200 assessors in Illinois attended a short course on real 
estate appraisal conducted jointiy by the State Tax Commission and the 
University of Illinois. Instruction centered around the appraisal manual 
recently issued by the Commission, Special attention was directed to the 
valuation of farm lands through the use of soil-classification and produc- 
tivity-rating indices. In i943, Minnesota arranged for a similar course. 
New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin arc 1.180 
providing training for assessors 


Several State tax commissions as in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Wash- 
ington, now have field staffs availtabie to local officials who want assist- 
ance in making difficult tax appraisals. Washington State has recently 
announced that its field personnel will also give assistance in the valua- 
tion of public utility property and iarge industrial holdings. 


To the extent that State agencies have assumed direct responsibility 
for assessing properties formeriy nandled locally, a higher degree of uni- 
formity has doubtless been obtained This transition has not developed far 
beyond the public utility fxeiad but some thought is being given to the 
desirability of its further extension Ohio now provides for State assess-— 
ment of all corporations tnat own property in more than one county. The 
Interim Commission on State and Local Revenues for Oregon, in reporting to 
the Governor in 1939, proposed assessment of forest lands by the State to 
promote tax equity and to ard in conservation. 


The National Association of Assessing Officers, formed in 1934, has 
favorably affected assessing standards. Through its monthly News Letter 
and its technical releases iocai officials are acquiring a new apprecia- 
tion of their responsibili*.es This agency has greatly stimulated the 
provision of in-service training programs. Although its membership con- 
sists largely of urban officiais the rural assessor is given an oppor- 
tunity through the training ciasses held in the various States, to learn 
about the need for standardization of assessment procedures. 


Property-Tax Developments and Tnsir Bearing on Fiscal Policies Generally 


In spite of the fact tnat (i) property-tax payments have declined 
materially during the period i932 41. (2) State and local revenue systems 
are tending toward more compiete integration, and (3) other developments 
enumerated in the preceding paragraphs have taken place, caution must be 
exercised in the formation of judgments regarding particular local 
situations or possible future developments. It must be borne in mind that 
the data presented are based on national averages. This means the inclu- 
sion of populous urban areas ajong with sparsely settled rural counties. 
Thus the actual situation in any State or locality may differ from the 
national trend. 


With due consideration ot these qualifications, knowledge of over- 
all developments should nevertneless be helpful in appraising tax-policy 
issues as they arise For example we may be less concerned about cries 
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that “crushing property taxes" are responsible for this or that ill, if it 
is known that levies and collections have actually declined by a quarter 
of a billion dollars in the 10. year period 1932 41 


This trend in property--tax levies may warrant consideration in con 
nection with revenue contributions to local governments because of tax 
exempt Federal property Also, the experience acquired by tne Stat. ~ in 
distributing revenues among their local units raises some doubt as to ths 
advisability of determining through Federal legislation precisely how 
locally shared revenues are to be utilized. The fact that States now dis 
tribute more than 1.5 billion dollars of revenue among their units sug 
gests that they are much better equipped to undertake this responsibility 
than formerly, and that the benefits derived from Federal revenues may be 
more completely maximized by delegating to the States responsibility for 
determination of "need," or other apportionment criteria 


The marked progress in revenue integration, evidenced by the growth 
of shared revenues and grants in aid for instance. may modify one's views 
with respect to the advantages of aiternative methods of forest taxation 
Among objections to the forest yieid tax, usually cited, is that difficul 
ties would arise in returning ail o« a portion of the revenues to the lo 
calities, and that the local units would be unable to adjust their budgets 
to meet annual fluctuations The cogency of this argument is greatly weak 
ened when one recall tut county governments receive only about half 
their revenues from property taxes and that school districts depend upon 
various sources other than property taxes for as much as 40 percent of 
their support. The increase in grants in aid by the States from 759 to 
1.698 million dollars in 10 years indicates that the role of revenue col 
lection and apportionment is one of the significant services now performed 
by the States for their subdivisions and that it could be extended to the 
collection and distribution of taxes on forest properties 


~ 


Those interests clamoring loudest for property tax reductions should 


understand the full implications oi their acts. To the exten that othe 
taxes are assessed by tne State and returned to tne lovaiities as grants 
or shared revenues. or that the responsibility for functions traditionally 


performed by local governments ate assumed by tne States ox the Federal 
Government, the full measure of ioval seit government has been impaixed 

Those persons who object most stxenuously to stronger central governments 
probably would comprise largeiy the group that advocates reduced property 

tax levies 


Reduction, or even stabiiization of property taxes has some bearing 
on the valuation of agricultural land If tax savings ate Capitaiized 
then, to the extent that tax reductions are effected. land values are 
enhanced. The property tax changes that have occurred since 1932 do not 
appear to have been sufficientiy large to have a striking effect on land 
values, yet the imposition of restraints in the form of rate limits, spe 
Cial classifications, and exemptions if transferable to buyeis, must 
ultimately find an expression in market values 
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FEDERALLY SPONSORED FARM.MCRTGAGE CREDIT AGENCIES: WARTIME 
OPERATICNS AND POSTWAR PROSPECTS 


Donald C. Horton and Harald C. Larsen 


The three federally sponsored farm—mortgage credit a ge geies in 
active operation during World War II were established originaliy with 
rather diverse objectives in mind The Federal land banks were organized 
almost three decades ago to provide a general cooperative farm-mortgage 
credit service The Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation was created in the 
emergency period of the early thirties to supplement the loan services of 
the land banks. And the Farm Security Administration was authorized in 
1938 to maxe special longterm mortgage loans to tenants, farm laborers, 
and others to enable them to become farm owners Later legislative amend- 
ments and administrative decisions have both altered and broadened the 

unctions of these agencies, but few changes in prewar loan standards and 
policies were made specifically to meet war problems The wartime changes 
in their operations have reflected mainly the external influence of gener 
al economic conditions and over-all national policies relating to the war 


This article reviews the wartime operations of these agencies 
against the background of prewar activities and discusses the several 
influences that may condition their operations in the years immediately 
following the war 


Lending Operations 


The lending operations of the federally sponsored farm-~ mortgage 
credit institutions during the war period 1940 45 have been on a larger 
scale than in the immediate prewar period, but on a considerably reduced 
scale when compared with the surge of loan activity in the early and mid 
dle thirties During the war, these agencies not only made a larger vol 
ume of new loans but also did a somewhat larger proportion of the total 
new farm mortgage loan business than in the immediate prewar period The 
amount of loans closed by the three federally sponsored agencies during 
the 5-year period 1940 44 averaged nearly 133 million dollars per year 
(fig. 1). This compares with an average of about 100 million dollars per 
year in the 3 years immediately preceding 1940 and nearly 534 million dol 
lars per year in the 4 years 1933 36 These agencies closed, on an aver 
age, about 16 percent of the total farm mortgages recorded during the war 
period, as compared with 14 percent in the 3 years 1937 39 The volume 
of FSA loans, however, was small in this earlier period. The land banks 
and Corporation together accounted for only about 11 percent of the re- 


cordings in the war period, compared with 12 percent in the period 1937-39. 


The current proportion of loans closed does not, of course, even approach 
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VOLUME OF FARM-MORTGAGE LOANS RECORDED DURING EACH YEAR, 
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the 74 percent of the total in the year 1934 when private lenders were 
making few loans and the amount closed by the land banke and the Corpora- 
tion was at a maximun.1/ 


Interpretation of the loan-activity data for the war period needs 
to take into account the distinctive characteristics of the loan activi- 
ties of each of the three agencies. The trends in new loans closed by the 
Federal land banks and the Corporation are similar but the trend forthe 
Farm Security Administration has been somewhat different. Annual loan 
volume of the Farm Security Administration was at a peak early in the war 
but has fallen off substantially within the last 2 years. The volume of 
loans closed by the land banks and the Corporation, on the other hand, was 
relatively high in 1940 and 1941, fell off sharply in 1942, and has since 
recovered substantially. In the first half of 1945 loan activity of the 
land banks and the Corporation increased nearly 27 percent over a compara- 
ble period in 1944. Loans closed during the ful] year 1944 totaled 13.8 
percent more than those closed in 1943 and about 27 percent more than 
those in 1942. The volume of loans made by the Farm Security Administra- 
tion in 1944, however, was only about half of its volume for 1942. Thus 
in the earlier years of the war period the volume of loan activity of the 


1/ Data on the amount of farm-mortgage loans closed by the Federal land 


banke and the Corporation, as well as farm mortgages recorded by other 
lender groups, are shown in table & of the appendix. 
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federally sponsored agencies was sustained primarily by the increased loan 
activity of the Farm Security Administration whereas in the later years 
of this period the increase in loan activity reflects an appreciable rise 
in the volume of loans closed by the land banks and the Corporation. 


One of the most significant developments with respect to farm- 
mortgage recordings by private lenders during the wartime period, at least 
from the standpoint of their competitive position, has been the large 
increase in the lending activity of commercial banks and individuals. 
These increases, however, did not represent a large increase in the num- 
ber of loans recorded but rather an increase in their average size. This 
was not the case for the federally sponsored agencies, as the average size 
of their new loans remained relatively constant over the period (table 1). 
The increased size of loans made by individuals and commercial banks 
doubtless reflects a shift in the proportions of loans made for different 
purposes. During the active real estate market of the last few war years, 
many individuals sold their farms and took back real estate mortgages as 
part payment Such mortgage loans usually are appreciably larger than 
those extended for such purposes as land and building improvements and 
purchases of expensive equipment which were more common in the prewar 
years when the real estate market was less active. Before the war the 
average size of farm-mortgage loans made by individuals and commercial 
banks was under $2,000, or only about one-half the size of land bank loans. 
In 1944 the loans made by individuals and commercial banks still averaged 
only about four-fifths the size of land bank loans. 


Table 1.- Average size of farm mortgages recorded, United States, 1940-45 


: Federal : 
:Federal Farm : Insur- 
During the: All > land Mort : ance : ia : Indi- :Miscel- 
year : lenders : banks gage > compan-: eae : viduals : laneous 
1/ : Corpora-: ies : : 
tion 1, 


: Dollars : Dollars : Dollars : Dollars : Dollars : Dollars : Dollars 


1940 > 2,290 


3.7 1,680 : 5,760 : 2,000: 1,670 : 2,830 
1941 : 2,480 3,860 1,740 : 6,000: 2,090: 1,840 : 3,330 
1942 : 2,690: 3,880 : 1,750: 6,320 : 2,270: 2,070 : 3,380 
1943 : 3,030: 3,820 : 1,770: 6,760: 2,610: 2,620: 3,350 
1944 : 3,220 3,680 1,750 : 7,160: 2,830: 2,930: 3,540 
1945: : 


Jan.-June : 3,440 , 760 1,800 ; 7,340 3,090 : 3,220 : 3,860 


1/ Average size of loans closed. 


About 90 percent of the Federal land bank and Corporation loans 
both during and before the war have been made to refinance indebtedness 
and to purchase farms Loans made for such purposes are often near the 
legal maximum and are usually larger than loans made for other purposes. 
Sco long as the land banks and the Commissioner adhere to the standard of 
normal values there is little opportunity for an increase in the average 
size of their loans 
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A further factor in the lending activities of the federally spon 
sored agencies, but not reflected in the available data on volume of loans 
closed, is the amount of purchase money mortgages and sales contracts which 
have been added to the investment portfolios of these agencies as a result 
of the sale of farm real estate cwned by them. No data are currently 
available on the annual amounts of such new credit extended. However, 
information on the amount of real estate disposed of and on the amount 
of purchase-money mortgages and sales contracts outstanding at year ends 
during the period is available to provide an indirect indication of the 
volume of such transactions (table 2) 


Table 2.-- Federal land banks and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation: 
Amount of real estate disposals, purchase money mort 
gages. and sales contracts, 1940 45 


Fed 1 Farm Morte 
Federal land banks 


Corporation 
Year Pur chase A ‘Purchase 
Sales Sales 
: Disposals : money Disposals : money : 
contracts contracts 
1/ 2/ : mortgages ij mortgages: 
$1,000 dol.:1,000 ~,000 doi.: 1,000 doi.:1,000 dol.:1,000 dol 
1940 : 42,083 :2/ 42.573 2/ 54,832 : 27.256 2,971 6,509 
1941 : 43.926 59.491 25 885 4145 9,755 
1942 : 46,000 4? 519 66 .698 22.136 5,121 13,743 
1943: 28,680 45 433 68,159 18,5 5.952 : 14.768 
1944 12,166 38 , B44 58.329 11,045 5.959 : 13,553 
1945 32 ,032 672 5,e52 11,808 


1] Disposals made during yea: 
2/ Includes Puerto Rico 
3/ Loans held at beginning of year 


The Federal land banks and the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
entered the war period with an investment of about 166 million dollars in 
farm real estate, most of which had been acquired in the middle and late 
thirties Disposals have greatly exceeded acquirements during the war so 
that at the beginning of 1945 these agencies held only a nominal amount of 
farm real estate. In the first 3 years of the war period, 1940.42, dis 
posals of farm real estate by these two agencies averaged well over 7e 
million dollars per year, but in 1943 disposals had fallen to 47 million 
and in 1944 to 23 million dollars. In the 3 years of highest real estate 
disposals the amount of outstanding sales contracts and purchase money 
mortgages increased substantially from 106 million dollars on January 1, 
1940 to 134 million dollars on January 1, 1943. Although sig nificant 
amounts of such investments were made in 1943 and 1944, they were not 
sufficient to offset principal repayments and transfers to the rernlnar 
loan account. By January 1. 1945 outstanding sales contracts and purchase- 
money mortgages had fallen to 94 miilion dollars 
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The Parm Security Administration has held very little land In 
the last few years it has been charged with the liquidation of certain 
projects and these liquidation operations have involved some sales of real 
estate and the acquirement of some mortgages. But these operations have 
not been of sufficient volume to be significant in total loan activity 


From the foregoing data it is apparent that credit extended in 
connection with real estate disposais by the land banks and the Corpora 
tion has had a substantial sustaining influence on annual loan volume 
But this influence was not so large as for life insurance companies. These 
companies had an investment in fara real estate of nearly 600 million dol 
lars on January 1, 1940 By January l, 1945 their investment in farm real 
estate had been reduced to less than 120 million dollars, representing a 
net reduction of nearly LOO mi.iion dollars worth a year during the 5 year 
period i940 44 The investment of the principal institutional lender 
groups in farm real estate is shown in table 11 of the appendix 


In interpreting data on the dollar volume of loan business for the 
various lender groups it is necessary to take account of the wide differ 
ences anong lenders in ths average term of years for which loans were made 
The federally sponsored agencies make longer term loans than most private 
lenders Loan renewals are therefore less frequent than for lenders whose 
customary loan term may be for only a few years For example, many of the 
reali estate loans made by private lenders in the late thirties came up for 
renewal in the war period This factor similarly affects the volume of 
loan liquidations, for frequently a transaction in which a mortgage is re 
financed at maturity is reported both as a ioan paid off and as a new loan 
made 


Principal Liquidations 


Total principal liquidations on loans held by the federally spon 
sored agencies have been at an ail time high during the war period 1940-44 
lotal liquidations on loans held by these agencies have averaged about 331 
million dollars per year during the period 1940-44 as compared with an 
average of i166 million per year in the preceding 5 year period 2/ Such 
liquidations during the war have represented primarily repayments out of 
income or mortgages paid off out of proceeds from sales of mortgaged farms 
The volume of principal liquidations resulting from real estate forecio 
sures and other involuntary tremefers has been at an all-time low during 
recent years During the 5-year war period principal liquidations by fore 
closure or involuntary transfers were only 9 percent of total liquidations 
for these agencies, whereas during the 5 year period 1935. 39 such iiquida 
tions were nearay 38 percent of their totai 


Liquidations of loans held by the Federai land banks reached a peak 
in 1943 of 307 million dollars, or more than 2.6 times the amount liqui 
dated in 1940 The amount liquidated in 1944, however, was 5 percent less 


2/ Does not include liquidations on sales contracts and pur chase -money 
mortgages 
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than in 1943 (table 3). 
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Total liquidations of mortgages held by the Feder- 


al Farm Mortgage Corporation similarly reached a maximum in 1943 of nearly 


137 million dollars. 


This was 1.7 times the amount for 1940. 


In 1944 


total liquidations were about 18 percent less than the total for 1943. 


Table 3.- Principal liquidations on Federal land bank, Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation, and Farm Security Administration 
farn—mortgage loans, 1940 


Federal land banks 


Federal Farm 


Mortgage Farm $ 
Corporation __: Security : 
Year Other: Other : Adminis- : 
; Principal jiqui- liqui- tration 
dations :Tepayments: dations : 
°>1,000 dol.:1,000 dol.:1,000 dol.:1,000 dol.:1,000 dol.:1,000 dol. 
1940 97,413 : 20,299 : 61,183 18,065 : 732 : 197,692 
1941 128,704 : 23,184 76,373 12,654 ; 2,142 : 243,057 
1942 196,898 : 18,717: 106,113 : 7,027: 5,579 : 334,334 
1943 294,099 : 12,710 : 133,020 : 3,483 : 15,078 : 458,390 
1944 275,722 : 15,561 : 108,006 : 3,501 : 21,379 4ou 169 


1/ Includes liquidations on regular mortgages only. Data on liquidations 
of sales contracts and purchase-money mortgages unavailable. 


The high level of loan liquidations during th war is even more sig- 
nificant when it is compared with the volume of outstanding loans. In the 
period 1935-39, liquidations averaged about 5.3 percent of the average 
amount of outstanding loans for the Federal land banks and 7.7 percent for 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. During the war years, 1940-44, the 
percentages averaged about 13.4 percent and 19.8 percent respectively. 
Liqguidations for 1944 only were 23.3 percent of the average amount of out- 
standing loans for the Federal land banks and 30.3 percent for the Federal 
Farnw Mortgage Corporation. Even though liquidations fell off in 1944 they 
were larger relative to outstanding loans than in 1943, when the percent- 
ages were 20.7 percent and 29.7 percent for the two agencies. 


The Farm Credit Administration has encouraged advance payments on 
loan maturities during the war by paying the same rate of interest on such 
advances as is carried by the loan. These advance payments may be used to 
pay either principal or interest maturities. Accordingly, they are netre- 
ported as principal liquidations until used by the borrower for that 
purpose. On June 30, 1945 the land banks and the Corporation held about 
25.5 million dollars of such advances. In the first 6 months of 1945, 
7.7 million dollars had been received in advance payments as compared with 
over 10 million in the first 6 months of 1944. Even though there was a 
noticeable drop in 1945 in the volume of these advance payments received, 
the amount held in borrowers’ accounts on June 30, 1945 was only 1.1 
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million dollars less than the 26.6 million dollars held a year earlier. 
The 25.5 million dollars held on June 30, 1945 was nearly 2 percent of the 
total outstanding loans on that date 


The cumulative total of principal repayments on Farm Security loans 
amounted to nearly 45 million dollars on January 1, 1945 Of this amount 
nearly one-half was repaid during 1944 alone and nearly four-fifths during 
the 2 years 1943 and 1944. Principal repayments in 1944 were about 12 per 
cent of the amount of loans outstanding as compared with 9 percent in 1943 
and about 4 percent in 1942 


Delinquency 


Along with the substantial increase in principal repayments during 
the war has gone an appreciable decline in the amount of matured install 
ments that were either delinquent or extended. The number of Federal land 
bank loans that were either delinquent or extended on January 1, 1945 was 
6.3 percent of the total number of outstanding loans This compares with 
7.5 percent on January 1, 1944, and 22.5 percent on January 1, 1940 
Comparable figures for the loans held by the Federal Farm Mort gage 
Corporation are 8.3 percent on January 1, 1945, 9.2 percent on January 1, 
1944, and 29.8 percent on January 1, 1940 


Many of the loans by the Farm Security Administration have been 
made on a variable repayment basis The amount due on principal each 
year on a particular loan depends on the income available for debt repay 
ment It is not possible, therefore, to present data on FSA loan delin 
quency that are comparable with those for the Federal land banks and the 
Jorporation However, if a 3-percent loan is to be amortized over a 
period of 40 years, it will require an annual payment of about 4.3 per 
cent of the original loan. Comparing actual payments with such a schedule, 
it is found that on April 10, 1945 about 27 percent of the borrowers were 
on schedule, 54 percent were ahead of schedule, and 19 percent were be 
hind schedule A year earlier about the same proportion of the borrowers 
was on schedule, but a smaller proportion was ahead of schedule (49 per 
cent) and a large proportion was behind schedule (24 percent) 


Shifts in Distribution of Outstanding Farm-Mortgage Loans 
by Lender Groups 


Cutstanding loans held by the federally sponsored mortgage—credit 
agencies declined about 37 percent during the period 1940-44 Federal 
land bank loans fell nearly 40 percent, Corporation loans declined over 
52 percent, and Farm Security Administration loans increased from about 
39 million dollars to nearly 179 million, Figure 2 shows the extent of 
the change in outstanding farm-mortgage loans for these and other major 
lender groups The reduction of loans held by the joint-stock land banks, 
which have been in liquidation since 1933, indicates rapid progress in 
their liquidation during the war Loans held by all private lenders fell 
only about 5.5 percent during the 5-year period, 1940-44 However, the 
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amount held by these lenders increased slightly until 1942 and since then 
has declined about 7 percent An increase in loans held by life insurance 
companies accounts largely for the increase in total privately held loans 
between 1940 and 1942: and a decrease in the loans held by these companies 
was the principal factor in the decline of such loans since 1942 Loans 
held by commercial banks and "“others,"“which had been decreasing for sever 

al years, increased moderately in 1944 Changes in the percentage distri 

bution of the farm-mortgage debt among major lender groups are shown in 
figure 3 


When measured by outstanding farm-mortgage loans, the federally 
sponsored agencies are now a less important source of farm-mortgage credit 
than they were in the late thirties But when measured by the proportion 
of all new loans made by these agencies there is little doubt that the 
federally sponsored agencies have obtained a relatively large share of the 
new farm mortgage credit business in the last 5 years The proportion of 
all new loans recorded by these agencies increased substantially in the 
year-and a-half ended June 30, 1945 From the viewpoint of the competi 
tive position of the land banks, and the Corporation in particular, it is 
also noteworthy that the increase in their relative position as a source 
of new loans is not due to an increase in average sige of loans but to an 
increase in number of ioans closed The much larger decline in their out 
standing loans than in ioans held by private lenders, in spite of a sus 
tained Bigh ievel of new loans closed, suggests that loan repayments in 
relation to outstanding ioans have been somewhat larger for the federally 
sponsored agencies than for private lenders 


Legisiation Affecting Loan Activity 


Some impetus to lending activity by the federally sponsored agencies 
may result from several legislative enactments and amendments to the stat 
utes governing their loan standards and policies Public Law 9% approved 
June 30, 1945, among other things, authorizes the Federal land banks to 
make loans up to 65 percent of the appraised normal value of the farm 
offered for security instead of 50 percent of the appraised value of the 
land and 20 percent of the value of the permanent insured improvements as 
previously specified This revision in loan policy will enable the land 
banks to make more single loans and to make loans covering a larger pro 
portion of joint land bank and Commissioner loans than previously As 
Land Bank Commissioner loans carry a higher contract rate of interest 
this provision will effectively reduce the interest charges on such joint 
credit and to that extent will encourage some additional loan business 


This new legislation also broadens the type of securities that may 
by pledged as collateral for Federal farm loan bonds to include qualified 
purchase money mortgages, and sales contracts It further authorizes a 
4..percent rate of interest on loans to veterans made by the Land Bank Com 
missioner on behalf of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. The Service 
men's Readjustment Act3/ is amended by Public Law 98 to permit the purchase 


3] "GI Bill of Rights" Public Law 346 
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of stock in national farm loan associations as one of the purposes for 
which proceeds of loans to veterans may be approved. The land banks are 
also authorized to make loans to refinance nonagricultural indebtedness 
incurred not less than 2 years before the date of application Under the 
past provisions of the Federal Farm Loan Act the Federal land banks could 
not make loans to refinance nonagricultural indebtedness incurred after 
January 1, 1937 


The "GI Bill of Rights" authorizes the Farm Security Administration 
to make loans to veterans under the Bankhead Jones Farm Tenant Act on the 
same basis that it would make loans to other eligible borrowers. The Agri 
cultural Appropriations Act for 1946 made available $25,000,000 for such 
lending activity. An additional field for long term loans by the Farm 
Security Administration may be provided by the Surplus Property Act (Public 
Law 457) which provides certain preference in selling surplus agricultural 
lands to veterans who qualify for tenant purchase loans 


Although the several legislative provisions relating to veterans 
may result in an eventual expansion of mortgage lending activities, present 
levels of land prices do not permit extensive lending by those credit 
agencies that are required to lend on the basis of normal values or long 
term earning capacity 


From War to Postwar 


The wartime operations of these credit agencies add another chapter 
to the quarter century of Federal participation in farm mortgage credit 
that preceded the war period From the foregoing review it is evident 
that, on the whole, the role of these agencies in World War 11 has been a 
relatively passive one when contrasted with their dynamic role during most 
of the thirties A cautious lending policy during the war was in keeping 
with the "hold the line" program of inflation control, while the principal 
active factor in their favorable collections on outstanding loans was the 
large wartime increase in farm income Many of the longer run agricul 
tural objectives that require an active mortgage loan program had to be 
assigned a subordinate place for the duration. At the same time, debt 
adjustment and other prewar agricultural credit problems were at least 
temporarily alleviated by the general rise in farm income 


As we move now from the war to the postwar period, new circumstances 
doubtless will condition the loan activities of these mortgage credit agen 
cies. The immediate transition to peacetime agriculture will create some 
new needs for mortgage credit from both private and federally sponsored 
agencies. Moreover, with immediate wartime requirements no lenger so 
pressing, longer run agricultural objectives that involve new capital in 
vestments in farming can be given more attention by both lenders and bor 
rowers. It seems unlikely, therefore, that the federally sponsored 


4/ For a review of the major trends and developments of Federal participa 
tion in farm mortgage lending, 1916-41, see Farm Mortgage Credit Facilities 
in the United States, Misc. Pub. 478, U. S. Dept. of Agr. pp 145 152 
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mortgage credit agencies will merely revert to exactly the same kinds of 
loan activities in which they had been engaged in the years immediately 
preceding the outbreak of the war These agencies will need to orient 
their operations in the credit field in the light of a number of changed 
conditions, including the improved over all financial situation of agri 
culture resulting from a prolonged period of high farm income 5/ 


The need for a reexamination of the place of the federally spon 
sored agencies in the agricultural credit field has been recognized by a 
number of students of agricultural credit 6/ A measure of Federal partic 
ipation in the financing of veterans returning to farming has already been 
provided by specific legislation Although no action has been taken, con- 
sideration has been given to additional special credit arrangements where 
by a part of the high financial risks resulting from farm purchases by 
veterans at current high prices would be carried directly by the Federal 
Government Other credit needs also growing directly out of the war are 
associated with the financing of conversions from wartime to peacetime 
agricultural production and with the financing of capital replacements in 
the form of buildings, equipment, etc., that have become obsolete or have 
been allowed to deteriorate during the war Although farmers as a group 
have both large equities in their farms and substantial liquid reserves. 
many individual farmers who can benefit substantially from additiogal 
capital will need to finance their capital requirements with credit 


In addition to special credit needs that stem fairly directly from 
developments associated with the war, there doubtless will be other needs 
of much the same character as those that were widely recognized before 
A small beginning was made before the war in financing the enlargement of 
farm units so that they would have sufficient resources to provide a 
reasonable level of farm income. Many people visualize a large field in 
the postwar years for special financing to promote economic farm units 
It is recognized that, for a large proportion of the low-income farmers 
who characteristically lack certain resources for efficient etonomic 
operations, the proper financing combined with farm management servicing 
can go a long way toward improving their situation 


Other credit needs grow out of the recognition that major postwar 
adjustments in the agriculture of whole areas wiil involve the investment 
of a substantial amount of new capital It is probable that the financial 
risks of conversion for many indivicual farms will be too high or returns 
will be too far in the future to expect private lenders and present fed 
erally sponsored lenders operating on a self-supporting basis to assume 


5/ See pp. 53-57 of this issue for a summary of the principal changes in 
the assets and liabilities of American agriculture during the war 

6/ Murray R. Benedict, "The Relation of Public to Private Lending Agencies 
(in Agriculture) and Recent Trends in Their Development," Journal of Farm 
Economics, Vol. XXVII, No. 1, Feb. 1945. Earl L. Butz, “Postwar Agrieul 
tural Credit Problems and Suggested Adjustments," Journal of Farm Economics, 
Vol. XXVII, No. 2, May 1945 John D. Black, “Agricultural Credit Policy 
in the United States, 1945," Journal of Farm Economics, Vol. XXVII, No. 3, 
Aug. 1945. 
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all of the risks of these major adjustments Institutional lenders can 
make a sufficient volume of loans to apply insurance principles in carry 
ing such loan risks. Most of these lenders, however, confine their 
activities to relatively low risk loans Farm loans representing risk 
capital have conventionally been furnished by individuals, a lender group 
that has no effective means by which to pool risks on a large number of 
loans So far, no arrangements have been devised to apply insurance 
principles to extra risk mortgage loans on a large scale 


Because of the good financial position of most farmers and of lend 
ers generally, it is possible that many types of farm improvements that 
previously were not considered feasible can be financed safely inthe post 
war years by both public and private credit agencies. Conservation, drain 
age, rural housing, and other capital improvements may well provide new 
opportunities for constructive farm lending The low current level of 
interest rates should make possible some capital improvements on farms 
that previously did not seem feasible at higher interest rates 


The extent to which public and private agencies wiJiiprovide the 
mortgage credit needed in the postwar period doubtless will be influenced 
by a large number of circumstances Those kinds of mortgage financing 
that involve a special public interest to a degree that substantial public 
subsidies are considered appropriate are likely to be carried on mainly by 
the federally sponsored agencies. Federally sponsored agencies also would 
be expected to take the lead in the development of new kinds of mortgage 
credit arrangements when individual loans involve higher risks than most 
private lenders @an afford to assume Such federally sponsored agencies 
might also be expected to take the lead in developing mortgage- credit 
arrangements which emphasize security other than conventional current 
equity in the property, such as unusually favorable income prospects, addi 
tional security proWided by management supervision, and prospective prop 
erty appreciation as a result of use of more capital In the event of a 
prolonged period of low fa@#m income, such as prevailed in the thirties, 
the federally sponsored agencies doubtless would be called upon to help 
distress borrowers. From past experience it seems clear, therefore, that 
at least a minimum of diverse kinds of lending by these agencies is likely 
to be a fairly permanent feature in the mortgage credit field 


But there doubtless will still be a large field of conventional 
farm-mortgage lending in which ample opportunities will be found for com 
petition among public and private lenders For a large part of these 
mortgage loans the distribution of loans among lenders will depend on 
their ability to provide credit facilities suited to the long term financ 
ing needs of different types of agriculture. Both public and private lend 
ers have profited from their lending experiences of the thirties They 
have learned, for example, the need to make loans more on the basis of the 
long-run earning capacity of farms and less on the basis of the value of 
the specific collateral pledged as security for a loan. Management assist 
ance by lenders has been practiced on a limited scale But although im 
proved guiding principles of mortgage lending are now wk@ely accepted in 
the abstract, less progress has been made in translating these principles 
into actual lending facilities and operating policies. 


With mortgage interest rates now at record low levels, it is pos- 
sible that competition among public and private lenders will focus even 
more than before on the development of credit facilities and of lending 
standards and practices that will conform better to the economic charac- 
teristic of different kinds of agriculture. Competition on such a basis 
is likely to result in specialization by different types of sortgage 
lenders in the kinds of mortgage financing for which they have advantages. 
Such specialization may well reveal sectors in the mortgage-credit field 
as a whole which are not adequately provided for either by the private 
lenders or by present federally sponsored agencies. 


Farm Real Estate Values.- Farm real estate values continued to rise during 
the 4 months ended July 1, 1945, with an increase for the country as a 
whole of about 3 percent. This increase brings the United States index 
(1912-14 = 100) to 130, a rise of 11 percent from July 1944. This level 
is 57 percent above the 1935-39 average and less than one-fourth below the 
1920 inflation peak. The increase during the last 4 months is the same as 
reported for corresponding periods in each of the last 2 years. Since 
March 1941 values have risen 53 percent, or an average of 1 percent per 
month. 


During the last 4 months, average values increased 6 percent in the 
Pacific States, 3 percent in the South Central and Mountain States, 2 per- 
cent in the West North Central, South Atlantic, and New England States and 
1 percent in each of the two other geographic divisions. 


The volume of voluntary sales during the 12 months ended March 1945 
decreased about &§ percent from the record high of the previous year. The 
estimated number of voluntary sales and trades for the United States as a 
whole for the year ended last March was 51.5 per 1,000 of all farms, as 
compared with an estimate of 55.9 for 1944, 45.8 for 1943, 34.1 for 1941, 
and 48.7 for the calendar year 1919. 


The decline in the volume of sales during the last year varied by 
regions, from less than 2 percent in the Middle and Soah Atlantic groups 
of States to more than 10 percent in the New England, North Central, and 
West South Central States. 


The proportion of farm sales entirely for cash increased further 
during the last year, despite relatively easy credit conditions. Data on 
transfers recorded in selected counties throughout the country indicate 
that 56 percent of all sales were entirely for cash during the first quar- 
ter of 1945, as compared with 51 percent for the first quarter of 1944, 55 
percent for the year 1944, 52 percent for 1943, and 45 percent for 1942. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF FARMERS' MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


V. N. Valgren 


Farmers' mutual fire insurance in the United States dates, so far as 
known, from the third decade of the nineteenth century The oldest exist 
ing farmers’ mutual insurance company began business in 1821 and the second 
oldest in 1823. There may have been yet earlier farmers' organizations of 
this kind which disappeared and whose records are not available. The well 
known urban mutual company, the Philadelphia Contributorship, which is the 
oldest insurance company of any kind in this country, was organized in 
1°52. Several other mutual as well as stock fire insurance companies, that 
are still active, began business before 1800 and more appeared before 1820; 
but none of these could be classed as farmere' companies 


Five Decades of Gradual Development 


The two oldest farmers’ mutuals are both in New Jersey Six other 
euch companies began operation in the decade 1830 39 Of these, one is in 
New Hampshire, two are in Connecticut, one is in New Jersey, and two are in 
Pennsylvania. In the decade 1840.49, 37 of the extant farmers’ mutual in 
surance companies were organized. Thus by the middle of the last century 
45 of the presently existing companies in this classification were in 
operation In the decade 1850.59, 63 extant farmers’ mutuals were added, 
and in the decade 1860-69, 85 more appeared 


Hence by the beginning of 1870 a total of 193 of the existing farm 
ers’ mutual insurance companies were doing business. Of these 193 compa 
nies, 33 were in the States of New England; 85 in the Middle Atiantic 
States, 46 in the East North Central States, 14 in the then relatively new 
West North Central States, and 15 in the South Atlantic States How many 
other farmers' mutuals had been organized before 1870 and had failed, or 
were absorBed by those which survived, or were discontinued for other rea 
sons, will perhaps never be definitely known 


That failures or retirements were relatively numerous among all 
groups and classes of insurance companies before 1870, as has also been 
true later, is indicated in brief historical notes that appear in some of 
the early State insurance reports 1/ Such reports began to appear after 


i/ A striking historical note of this kind is found. for example. in the Massachusetts 
insurance report for 1880 (p. xi), reading as follows; "Since the adoption of the 
State Constitution in 1770 four hundred and thirty seven insurance companies (221 
stock and 216 mutuals) have been chartered under general and special laws within the 
Commonweal th Of the whole number. one hundred and ninety nine (1.5 stock and 84 
mutuals) died in their cradles - and one hundred and fifty four others (67 stock 
and 87 mutuals) closed their doors either by compulsion or voluntary decision after 
longer or shorter periods of business iife " 
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the middle of the century when the States, one by one, followed the lead 
of Massachusetts in providing supervisionof the insurance business through 
State insurance departments. Special studies of the retirement record of 
stock as well as mutual insurance companies in the fire and casualty 
fields have been made by the American Mutual Alliance, but these make no 
distinction between farmers’ mutuals and other mutuals.2 


Thirty Years of Intense Organization Activity 


Beginning with 1870 and continuing to the turn of the century, a 
virtual flood of farmers' mutuals swept over the northern part of the 
United States from the Atlantic Seaboard to the grazing areas beyond the 
Missouri. During the latter part of this 30 year period such mutuals also 
began to appear in some of the more southern States as well as in the 
Mountain and Pacific States, though in these areas most of the present 
mutuals made their appearance after 1900. The number of existing farmers’ 
mutuals organized in the decade 1870-79 was 47: . nearly 23 times as many 
as appeared during the preceding 50 years. The next decade, 1880 89, added 
328 more of the existing farmers' mutuals; and the final decade, 1890-99, 
added 433 Thus, out of a total of approximately 1,890 such companies at 


present in operation, 1,232 or roughly two-thirds began business between 
1870 and 1900. 


The four and a half decades now elapsed since 1900 have witnessed a 
progressive decline in the number of new organizations of farmers' mitual 
fire insurance companies the total number for the 45 years being about 
500 companies Furthermore, for the last 25 years or so, the number of 
consolidations or mergers of existing companies, coupled with occasional 
failures or voluntary retirements, have fully offset the number of new 
organizations. Hence the total number in operation has tended to decline 
while at the same time the aggregate volume of insurance for the group has 
continued to show a lusty increase. The insurance in force in 1,878 farm- 
ers' mutual fire insurance companies for which data were obtained as of 
the beginning of 1944 was $13,777,555,141. This is roughly twice the vol- 
ume in force at the beginning of 1920 


That the number of new organizations formed should drop off after 
1900 is readily explained by the fact that most of the northern farming 
areas were beginning to be fully covered and that in much of the South, 
with its cotton plantations and cropper systems, this type of rural cooper- 
ation has been found more difficult to initiate andto manage with success. 
A more significant question involves the circumstances or the factors that 
gave impetus to the vigorous and widespread organization movement that 
developed in the closing decades of the last century 


2/ Kecording to the latest of these studies which gives a summary for the period from 
colonial days to March 15. 1945. the number of mutual companies organized in the 
United States to write either fire or casualty insurance was 4 820. and of this num- 
ber 2.188 had retired, leaving 2.632, or 54.6 percent. active at the time of the re- 
port. During the same period a total of 3,428 stock fire or casualty insurance con- 
Penies were organized, of which 1.791 had retired and 637. or 26.2 percent remained 
active. American Mutual Alliance: "Retirement Record of Insurance Companies (Fire 
and Casualty). p. 3: Chicago. March 15, 1945. 
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Organization Expedited by Legislation 


One factor in the rapid development and spread of farmers' mutual 
insurance following 1870 was undoubtedly the enactment in State after 
State of laws that pertained specifically and exclusively to farmers' 
mutuals and that made it easy for an organization of this kind to obtain 
corporate status. Before such laws were enacted, often called county or 
township mutual laws, it was necessary either to obtain a special charter 
from the legislature of the State or to incorporate under some law the 


requirements of which were often difficult for a local group of farmers to 
satisfy 


The first farmers' mutual insurance law was enacted in the State of 
New York in 1857 This law, which some years later seems to have become.a 
model for similar legislation in other States, provided that 25 or more 
persons residing in any township of the State and owning a total of $50,000 
worth of farm property which they desired to insure might form themsé@lves 
into a mutual assessment insurance company They could insure only farm 
or country buildings and goods contained therein, and could accept no risks 
outside the boundaries of the home township. They could write insurance 
against loss or damage by fire only 


The New York law of 1857 was repealed for some reason in 1862, but 
was replaced by a second and somewhat more liberal law in 1879 In the 
meantime Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, lowa, Minnesota, Ohio, and Indiana 
had enacted farmers’ mutual insurance laws, and other States were soon 
added to the list These laws were in general fairly practical in their 
provisions, of were soon made so by amendments As a rule, the permitted 
business territory was a number of contiguous townships, an entire county, 
or several contiguous counties. All kinds of farm property might be in 
sured and the lightning hazard as well as the fire hazard might be assumed 

About a third of the States went to extremes and authorized even 
local farmers’ mutuals to insure also against windstorm; and this, as might 
have been foreseen, proved to be unwise Fortunately, in most of these 
States only a few of the local companies availed themselves of this doubt 
ful privilege. Generally the farmers seem to have been aware that although 
segregated farm risks involve no conflagration hazard, something closely 
akin to this hazard is encountere@ in insuring against windstorms whichao 
occasion may damage or destroy numeroug farm properties in a given town 
ship or county 


By 1890 almost every State in the Middle West and several of those 
in the South and in the far West had enacted farmers’ mutual laws. In many 
of the Eastern States, however, the laws enacted for other mutuals were 
made to apply also to farmers' mutuals and in such States many companies 
organized largely or entirely by farmers have insured more and more urban 
members until they now age classed as general mutuals rather than farmers' 
mutuals As an example may be cited a Connecticut dgompany now classed as 
a general mutual This company was organized in 1840 In commemoration 
of its hundredth anniversary in1940 a history of the company was published 
in which the following statement occurs: "Thirty years ago nearly 70 per 
cent of the business of this company was on farm property, though at the 
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present time only about 22 percent of the gross amount insured, which is 
something over $50,000,000, covers farm risks "3/ 


Some of the early farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies that were 
incorporated under special charters found it necessary later to obtain 
charter amendments from the State legislature in order that they might 
legally assume loss or damage from lightning when there was no fire in the 
ordinary meaning of the word One of the largest farmers’ mutuals in 
Maryland, for instance, that was incorporated under a special act in 1848, 
had ite charter thus amended in 1886.4/ The specific covering of loss or 
damage from lightning as we.ilas from fire is particularly important in 
farm insurance. since part of the insured property usually consists of 
livestock and in most of the farming areas the loss of farm animals from 
lightning is more frequent than the loss from fire 


That the laws providing for specialized farmers mutual fire insur- 


ance compan*es were at least in some cases obtained as a result of deter 
mined effort on the part of the farmers is indicated by the experience in 
Minnesota In the early 18/0's the farmers of the State began to agitate 


for a law authorizing the organization of rural fire insurance companies 
Several smail unincorporated mutuais were aiready in operation. The exist 
ing organizations wanted legal recognition and the farmers in various 
other communities were ready to organize as soon as an opportunity to in 
corporate had been provided Strong opposition to such a law was encoun 
tered which was no doubt fostered by commercial insurance interests but 
was led by the insurance commissioner of the State The latter informs us 
in his annuai report for 1874 that in the legislative session of the pre- 
ceding year a bill was introduced providing for the “indiscriminate organ- 
ization of township mutual companies." The bill passed both houses of the 
legislature but the signature of the Governor in the words of the commis 
sioner "was prudently withheld." He further relates how in the legislative 
session of the year of the report two further attempts were made to pass 
such a law the bill in both cases being defeated in the Senate after 
passage in the House 5/ Despite the commissioner’s argunents and warnings, 
the legislature in the foilowing year, 18/5, passed an act authorizing the 


formation of “township mitual insurance companies.“ The Minnesota State 
insurance report for 1885 indicates that, during the first 10 years the law 
was in operation, 43 township mutuals were organized and that at the time 


of the report they had an aggregate amount of about $8,000,000 insurance 
in force. 0/ 


3/ The New London County Mutual Insurance Company, Norwich, Conn., “Part 
ners for 100 years," p. il 

4/ Allan Farquhar "An Historical Sketch of the Mutual Insurance Company 
of Montgomery County, Maryland," Sandy Springs, Maryland, 1928, p. 26 

5/ Minnesota Insurance Report (1874), pp. 73 ff 

6/ Although the words “township and county" continue to be used in connec 
tion with farmers’ mutual laws and companies in many States, they soon came 
to mean that the territory in which a company may operate was measured in 
terms of such units rather than that it consisted of a single unit. Minne- 
sota, for example, now permits a township mutual to operate in not to ex- 
ceed 50 townships Limits of 3 to 5 counties occur in many States, an@ a 
few permit operation in the whole State 
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The enactment of these laws no doubt expedited very materially the 
organization of farmers’ mutuals But this leaves unanswered the ques 
tions of why this legislative movement occurred when it did, and why the 
farmers were 80 surprisingly prompt in taking advantage of these laws. 


Insurance Activity Part of Broader Farmer Movement 


To a considerable extent the pronounced upsurge in the farmers’ 
insurance movement, that set in about 1870, was part of a broader farmer 
movement directed against the so caited middiemen and particularly against 
the railroads, which were widely charged with taking undue and unfair ad 
vantage of the farmers. Thies farmer movement, or "groundswell" as it has 
been called, began before the Civil War, but reached its climag during the 
depression period that foilowed the "greenback" inflation of the war years 


Among the numerous agricultural or farmers’ organizations that areée 
during this period may be mentioned particularly the Grange or Patrons of 
Husbandry and the temporarily important Farmers Alliance.[/ These and 
other State or national farmers’ organizations of that period were very 
active for a time in the formation of cooperative enterprises among their 
members, and the Grange more than others seems to have stressed farmers’ 
mutual insurance companies About 100 of the existing farmers’ mutuals 
retain as part of their names the word Patrons, or Grange, or Grangers 
although most of them have long accepted members without reference to any 
Grange membership 


A seemingly more specific although obviously unintentional explana 
tion of the rapid advance of farmers’ mutual insurance between 18/70 and 
1900 comes to us from A. F. Dean. a weil -known stock company official and 
a recognized authority on fire insurance rating and other insurance prek- 
lems An unforgunate episode in the commerciai insurance of farm property 
that Mr. Dean graphically describes in one of his several books may help 
to explain the aggressiveness and the vigor of the farmers’ mutual move 
ment during this period. Mr. Dean makes no mention in this connection of 
either farmers’ mutuals or other mutuals; and when he speaks of "companies" 
or "farm companies" he obviously refers to widely operating stock companies 
which in the latter instance specialized in farm business When reading 
the following extracts, taken from the chapter in his book headed "Valued 
Policy Laws" (which laws he severely condemns), the date of the book, namely 
1900, should be kept in mind §%/ 


j/ For a brief summary of this farmere' movement, see John Lee Coulter: 
"Organization Among the Farmers of the United States," Yale Review, Novem 

ber 1909 For a more comprehensive discussion, see Edward Wiest: “Agri 

cultural Organization in the United States," Univ. of Kentucky, 1923; or 
Solon J. Buck: "The Agricultural Crusade," Yale Univ. Press, 1921. 

8/ A so-called "valued policy law." which was first enacted in Wisconsin 
in 1874 and later in a score of other States, provides in effect that upon 
the loss of an insured buiiding the amount of the insurance thereon must 
be accepted as the value and the amount of the loss, even though the build 

ing may have been overinsured 
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nirty years ago farm property formed a much larger proportion 
of our aggregate national wealth than it does toe@ay... The 
fire companies were then deriving a steady revenue from the 
insurance of farm property, which as a class was considered 
doubly desirable, because it had been steadily profitable, and 
because it was free from the dangers of sweeping conflagra~ 
tions which in every city jeopardized tne entire assets of a 
company 


The volume of farm business and its exceptional desira 
bility led some managerial genius to conceive the idea that he 
could iargely increase the premiums of his company from this 
source by sending out traveling solicitors through the country j 
districts, after the manner of the lightning rod, chain -pump, 
and patent churn people. As these solicitors were selected for 
their glibness and push, rather than for their character or 
knowledge of the business, and as neither their judgment nor 
honesty couid be trusted, the plan was adopted of taking pay- 
ment in notes instead of cash. An elaborate application con 
taining a cutthroat warranty was prepared, under which the 
assured surrendered every equitable right, and became respon- 
sible for any over valuation of his property; and to make as- 
surance doubly sure, every policy contained a printed stipula 
tion that the company should be liable for only three-fousfths 
of any luss that might occur 
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In a few years the agricultural regions swarmed with trav 


eling solicitors ready to sell a farmer a patent churn, wind- 
mill, stump pulier, or fire policy with the same glib disregard 
of the truth In time. the adjustment of loeses revealed the 


full iniquity of this plan,and in every farming community fire 
insurance came to be regarded as a swindle. Of the hundreds of 
fire institutions then doing business, not over four or five at 
most were implicated Nineteen companies out of twenty vainly 
protested at the buccaneering methods of these so-called farm 
compan es, believing they would bring the entire business into 
reproach and subject it to inimical legisiation These appre- 
hensions were well founded The industry of fire insurance be- 
came non g#ata in every state where the farmers had the con 

trolling voice in legislation, and the entire insurance comnu 

nity has been made tu suffer ever since for the sins of a few 
unprincipled adventurers 9 


Mr. Dean's contention that commercial fire insurance had been 
brought into temporary disrepute among farmers appears to be corroborated 
by various farmers' mutual records dating from the period in question. As 
an example of such records reflecting distrust and prejudice on the part 


9/ A. F. Dean, "The Rationale of Fire Rates," edition of 1900, pp. 106-109 
The chapter on Valved Policy Laws from which these quotations are taken 
may be found also in “Yale Readings in Insurance" (Fire Insurance volume) 
the quoted parts appearing on pp. 225-228 in the 1909 edition. 
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of farmers may be cited a letter addressed in December of 1885 to the men- 


bers of the Farmers Mutual Insurance Company with headquarters at Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana, by the president of this farmers' mutual, James A. 
Mount.10/ The fact that Mr. Mount later became Governor of Indiana, serv~ 
ing from 1897 to 1901, adds to the interest in his letter, which was ap- 
parently occasioned by a series of losses that necessitated a heavier than 
normal assessment. Mr. Mount uses in part the following language: "Do 
you think six such men /the directors of this company/ having intefeets 
similar and consonant with yourself would take any advantage of the trust 
and confidence? Or do you think that some kid gloved, plug-hatted gentle- 
man, perhaps getting off the train at your nearest railroad station and 
coming and looking over your heap of smoking ashes, would come nearer doing 
you right than your six farm friends? Would you rather trust the plug- 
matted gentleman than the six resident farmers whom you have known either 
personally or by reputation all your life?" 


Continuing, Mr. Mount refers disparagingly to “foreign insurance 


ompanies" with "millions of money, elegant and costly buildings , numer- 
ous salaried officers." He late sums up his position in these words: 
’ we are convinced that any farmer who belongs to this company for a 
series of years will save from thirty to fifty percent of what he would 


ytherwise pay to foreign insurance companies and will have his property 
equally as well, if not better, secured against loss by fire and lightning." 

The term “foreign companies,” as used by Mr. Mount, refers no doubt 

to out of State companies as contrasted with a domestic Indiana company 

such as he represented. Although other parts of his letter deal with more 
idle facts and even the parts quoted recite no specific abuses such as 

se described by Mr. Dean, it seems obvious that Mr. Mount was aware of 

a farmer prejudice against the larger commercial companies which could be 
used in behalf of the iocal farmers’ mutual that he served as president 


If it be conceded that the pronounced development of farmers’ mutual 
insurance that set in about i8/0 was due at least in part to temporary 


abuses by certain of the large commercial companies, as desc ribed by 
vir. Dean, and to the resulting resentment and prejudice on the part of many 
farmers against alli commercial insurance companies his wiil hardly ex 


plain the continuance and persistent growth of these farmers’ mutuals. 
Their endurance and growth is unquestionably to be explained by the fact 
that farmers through these organisations have found it possible to provide 
themselves with needed insurance protection at a very substantial saving 
compared with the cost of commerciai fire insurance In this connection 
the annual cost figures shown in appendix tables 24 and 25 may be of 
interest 


10/ Harry P. Coopex "Lest We Forget A Brief History of the Indiana 


mers' Mutual Insurance Company." pp 99 100, Sabins Press, Indianapolis, 
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Hazards Other Than Fire 


Some 300 of the farmers' mutuals, that here as elsewhere are classed 
as fire insurance companies, write so-called combined-protection which in 
the same policy covers against windstorm as well as fire and lightning. 
These in general are the relatively large companies in the farmers' fire- 
mutual group, that operate either State-wide or in a substantial number of 
counties. Their aggregate insurance in force amounts to some 3% billion 
dollars, and the loss figures as well as the total-cost figures for this 
part of the insurance covered in tables 24 and 25, referred to above, in- 
clude losses from windstorm. ‘The larger number of farmers' muiuals that 
do not cover windstorm in many instances have been instrumental in the 
organization of State-wide or district windstorm insurance mutuals with 
which they cooperate in the writing of windstorm insurance for their mem- 
bers. Such windstorm mutuals, the first of which appeared in Iowa in 1885, 
now number 65 and their aggregate insurance in force exceeds 4 billion 
dollars. 


Although most of the relatively small and local farmers' mutuals 
have wisely refrained from assuming the windstorm hazards even when the 
State law has permitted them to write it, a very substantial percentage of 
all these mutuals, small as well as large, have recently once more broad- 
ened their coverage by assuming certain so-called extended-coverage haz- 
ards In many of the States this necessitated further amendments to the 
law pertaining to those companies. The extended-coverage hazards most 
widely assumed by the farmers' mutuals are aircraft, motor vehicles, and 
explosion; but many have assumed also riot and smoke. These hazards, it 
is generally conceded, resemble the hazards of fire and lightning in that 


the loss or damage they may occasion is likely to affect only one risk at 
a time. 


Further Information 


In concluding this article, which at best may be considered a skel- 
etonized or fragmentary history of farmers' mutual fire insurance in the 
United States, attention may be called to the references under "Farm Insur- 
ance" in the “list of available publications" appended to this Review. 
From the publications there listed may be obtained, if desired, more con- 
crete information on how these and other types of farmers' mutual insurance 
companies are organized and operated; on the problems encountered by them 
and on how these problems are met either by the individual company or by 
intercompany cooperation. 
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FINANCIAL MECHANISMS USED BY THE COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 2/ 


Roy J Burroughs 


Introduction 


The Commodity Credit Corporation, or the CCC as it frequently is 
Called, has had the primary function of supporting and stabilizing prices 
of agricultural commodities, and oz assisting in the maintenance of ade- 
quate supplies of farm products 2/ During the depression the underlying 
purpose of such operations was to bolster sagging farm income. During the 
wax the purposs usually was to emzvatage an increase in the production of 
agricultural products while avyo1dsng increases in the retail prices of 
certain consumer goods In addiviou CCC has financed the purchase of var- 
ious types of equipment used by tarmers or processors of certain agricul- 
tural commodities wnich were especially needed during the war, but for 
which there would be only a .1imived postwar need It has also served as 
the principal agency through which agricultural commodities were acquired 
for lend lease and other Government claimants 


To administer the huge undertakings assigned to it by Congress, the 
CCC has utilized existing trade channels and financial institutions to a 
very large extent Commercial banks. Federal Reserve banks, farmers' 
cooperative associations. dealers and processors have been coordinated 
under the leadership of the CCC into a Nationwide system. To conduct 
price support and stabilization operations for farm products, the CCC for 
the most part either encourages farmers to hold products off the market 
or buys the commodities outrisht Farmers are enabled to hold commodities 
by virtue of loans which are g®anted or guaranteed by CCC 


i/ The writer is indebted to Fred L. Garlock, Paul E. Callanan, Elder EB. 
Giover,and others of the Production and Marketing Administration for help- 
ful criticism and information 

2/ For an account of the functions. volume of activity, and legal frame- 
work within which the CCC operates see especially: 

Geo Y. Jarvis, Holding Surplus Farm Products With Government Credit, Agr. 
Finance Rey vol. 3, no 2. Nov 940, pp He 55 

Report of the President of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 1940 and esub- 
sequent annual reports 

Geo Y. Jarvis, Loan Operations ot tne Commodity Credit Corporation, M. 8S. 
thesis on file at the American University, Wash.. D C 1942 

Carl C Farrington, Programs of tne Commodity Credit Corporation, an ad- 
dress before 22d Annual Agricultural Outlook Conference, U. S. Dept. of 
Agr , Nov 15. 1944 

Robert H Shields, Maximum Prices With Respect to Agricultural Commodities, 
an address before 22d Annual Agricultural Outlook Conference, U. S. Dept. 
of Agr., Nov. 15. 1944 
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This article deals chiefly with the financial mechanisms associated 
with price support and commodity storage, the principal aspects of which 
involve loan and purchase operations. A minor aspect invoives miscella 
neous price-support and etabilizaticn arrangements. Relations with the 
Treasury will be treated briefly. The loan and purchase operations wili 
be considered in relation to ths institutional channels emnloyed, such as 
commercial banks, cooperative associations, processors and dealers, 
Federal Reserve banks, and direct dea.ings with f.rmeis. The conmercia! 
banks are employed in various capacities, each type of which will receive 
attention Procurement activities and miscellaneous activities such as 
financing equipment and facilities are not covered 


Loan and Purchase Operations 


Although the CCC conducts some transactions directly with farmers, 
its loan and purchase operations are conducted at the local level mainly 
through commercial banks and occasionally through other financial insti- 
tutions such as pr@@u.'icn credit associations. An important volume of 
business is done through farmers' cooperatives, and processors, dealers, 
or other intermediate holders of agricultural commodities Federal Re- 
serve banks se vé various capacities as fiscal agents at a level con. 
siderably removed from the farmers 


The tote! dollar volume of these transactions is very large. Thus 
on December 31, 1944, the total loans held or guaranteed by CCC amounted 
to almost 723 million dollars3/ Included in this amount, 41 million dol- 
Lars was on 2,507,573 separate loans on cotton; 231 million was on 126,508 
loans secured by wheat; and 1 million covered 1,251 loans on corn Loans 
were also extended in 1944 on flaxseed, grain sorghums, peas, potatoes, 
rye, soybeans, and miscellaneous seeds and commodities 


The value of commodities owned by the CCC, excluding foreign prod- 
ucts, totaled more than 1,374 million dollars on December 31, 1944. Cot 
ton, hemp, oilseeds, tobacco, wheat. wool, and numerous other commodities 
were included in these holdings. More than 563 millions of this figure 
reflected values of commodities heid in anticipation of requisitions for 
lend-lease. The remainder of 811 million dollars of commodities included 
products which ultimately would be sold abroad, especially tobacco, but 
also much which would go into domestic consumption 


Utilization of Banks and Similar Agencies 


The commercial banks, and to a small extent federally sponsored 
credit agencies, provide one of the principal channels whereby the CCC 
conducts its loan and purchase operations. Of primary importance is the 


3/ As reported by CCC. The figure is lower than the amount which may be 
obtained from reports of commercial banks owing to items in transit from 
banks to CCC and to certain technical differences. 
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The amounts loaned for 2 years after the erd of the year in which 
hostilities are declared at an end are to be ‘2+ percent of parity for 
cotton and 90 percent for wheat, corn, tobacco, rice, and veanuts, the 
"basic commodities" for which loan programs are required by law. Except 
for the above-listed commodities, the form of support is not necified. 
Altogether about 160 agricultural commodities are construed to be covered 
by legislation for price supports. 


To take advantage of CCC ioan programs a farmer must have complied 
with any applicable provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended and supplemented. During the war this has sometimes meant that 
a farmer must have complied with a war-crop goal for expanded output. In 
peacetime it has often meant the restriction of acreage of certain crops 
to the limits of a marketing quota and the adoption of appropriate soil 
conservation practices as approved through the county agricultural conser- 
vation committee - an officially elected group of farmers representing the 
Department of Agriculture. Market quotas are applied only when two-thirds 
of the producers of a designated commodity have voted favorably. 


The commodity pledged for a loan may be stored in an approved ware- 
house or in some cases on producers' farms. If wheat, for example, is 
stored in an approved warehouse, this is evidenced by a negotiable ware- 
house receipt which is attached to the loan documents If the grain is 
stored on a farm. it is encumbered by a chattel mortgage and by a "grain 
producer's note an@ loan agrecnont" which must be approved by the county 
agricultural conservy:.ion committee The county committees charge nominal 
service fees to cover expenses of inspection, grading, measuring, prepara- 
tion of documents, etc Cotton under loan is most commonly stored off the 
farm. All corn and portions of other grain used in securing loans made or 
guaranteed by CCC usually are stored on farms. On January 1, 1945, 46,950,- 
369 bushels of wheat were in farm storage and 120,743,495 in warehouses as 
security for CCC loans. Other products are of much smaller importance 
On January 1, 1945, 2,046,050 bushels of barley securing CCC loans, were 
on farms and 777,744 bushels were in warehouses. Of the flaxseed securing 
CCC loans 45,553 bushels were stored on farms and 6,911 bushels in ware- 
houses Soybeans under loan were all stored on farms at that time. Of 
the rye, 52,332 bushels were stored on farms and 1,917 bushels in ware- 
houses. Of the grain sorghums under loan on January 1, 1945, 2,571,671 
bushels were on farms and 495,006 bushels were in commercial storage. 


The mechanics of handling cotton loa 14iters from the mechanics 
of loans secured by other commodities. Anpprv-ntly in the past the southern 
banks in which cotton loans originate have frequently discounted the pro- 
ducers' notes with other banks So many producers' notes which are of 
Small average size were discounted one or more times that it became diffi- 
cult and time-consuming to locate them when producers wished to pay them. 
To obviate this difficulty producers’ notes have been concentrated in a 
pool held in trust mostly by the Federal Reserve Bank of New Orleans. 
Each bank that sends in producers' notes receives in return a "Certificate 
of Interest" which bears 14 percent interest per annum and is in an amount 
equivalent to the face value of the notes deposited by the holder bank in 
the pool of producers' notes The certificate will be purchased by the 
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CCC upon demand of the holder or at the option of the CCC. The certif 
cate may be transferred not more than two times. and only provided tne 
transfers are to be made to a lending agency which has executed a lending 
agency agreement with CCC and pursuant to other terms established by CCC 
As producers pay off loans remittances are made to the trustee Federal 
Reserve bank, which in turn delivers the canceled notes and warehouse 
receipts Once a montn the money available from redemption is paid to 
holders of the outstanding certificates in proportion to tle waiues of 
certificates held by each 


Loans to cooperatives.- The CCC permits commercial banks and banks 
for cooperatives of the Farm Credit system to make loans to farmers' coop 
erative associations under its programs. For example, cooperative cottc 
marketing associations may borrow from commercial banks or banks for coop 
eratives on CCC forms so that the risk is borne directly by CCC Also in 
the case of cotton,if the association borrows from a bank on a simple col 
lateral note, the bank has the knowledge, as explained in a later para 
graph, that CCC will buy the collateral on demand at a fixed price Ths 
bank's risk is thereby indirectly carried by CCC The CCC will purchase 
the cotton in possession of a cooperative only so long as the growers up 
to that time shall have retained a beneficial interest in such cotton 


Loans to others.. Under some CCC programs, banks in certain crop 
areas may extend loans secured by particular agricultural commodities to 
processors, dealers, or intermediate holders of such commodities. The 
Corporation assumes ultimate liability for such loans. Shellers and 
crushers of peanuts, for example, carry an inventory with the aid of bank 
credit which has been underwritten by CCC. The contract in this case be 
tween the lending bank and CCC is similar to the lending agency agreements 
made with respect to loan programs for individual farmers. Certain peculi 
arities of the peanut program will be mentioned in other connections 


Bank loans to CCC.. In certain commodity programs, such as those 
connected with soybeans, peanuts, and wool, the CCC is a substantial and 
in the case of wool, virtually the sole, buyer of the commodity Banks 
advance funds to wool handlers in behalf of CCC and thus serve as lenders 
on open account to CCC. In such programs a contract between CCC and the 
bank covers numerous details. In a monthly settlement the CCC pays the 
bank one eighth of 1 percent per month (or on the basis of 14 percen* pe 
year) on the average dakiy balance owed by CCC This compensation aiso 
covers the cost of other services rendered by banks, such as disbursing 
agent and custodian which will be discussed below 4 / Banks that assist in 
the cotton purchase program receive a fixed fee per baie for temporarily 
advancing funds to cotton sellers and for other services At the end of 
each month open accounts incurred for cotton purchase and due by CCC may 
be converted at the option of the bank either into cash or into 1 percent 
demand notes 


4] In the past, in connection with foreign operations, banks provided about 
25 million dollars of “advances" or demand loans on simple loan contracts 
without connection with a specific commodity purchase program. At one time 
the CCC also borrowed funds on the open market with formal serial notes 
The last of such notes were retired on February 15, 1945 


| 


Banks as disbursing agents, depositories, custo@ians, and purchas 
ing agents for CCC.- Banks often serve the CCC in other capacities. In 
the wool program cited above and in the case of peanuts and certain other 
commodities, the banks pay out funds to commodity handlers as disbursing 
agents for the CCC. Such funds are obtained from the open-account loans 
to CCC, as discussed above. Banks also act as depositories for CCC to 
receive funds from the sale of commodities Then, of course, the banks 
must serve as custodians of numerous documents associated witn such trans 
actions All such special activities are usually covered in a single con 
tract between the bank and the CCC. Commensation for services performed 
by the bank is generally included in the monthly payment on the average 
daily balance owed the bank by the CCC 


The cotton-purchase program requires the use of banks and some 
others as purchasing agents This program was begun belatedly in connec 
tion with the 1944 crop and continued for the 1945 crop under the terms 
of the Stabilization Extension Act of 1945. Under this arrangement the 
CCC will buy all cotton offered at a fixed schedule of prices adjusted to 
differentials in place, grade, and time. Prices are announced in advance 
through June 


In general, the commercial banks serve as the purchasing agents 
for the CCC. The purchasing agents pay the producers their full price up 
on the “tender of warehouse receipts and sales agreements." Purchasing 
agents receive 50 cents ner bale for handling and for interest on funds 
temporarily advanced until the loans are covered by demand notes of CCC 5/ 
Banks can take advantage of the cotton-purchase program by making ordinary 
loans to farmers on cotton as security and thus avoiding the paper work 
involved in the CCC loan program. The banks retain all the interest paid 
by farmers, and do not have to divide it witn the CCC as under the 
guaranteed loan arrangement Yet the banks are protected, because cotton 
prices cannot fall below the CCC buying price The CCC itself takes the 
same type of risk as under the loan program but it reduces the paper work 
entaiied 


Relation to Cooperative Associations 


Loans to cooperative associations may sometimes be made directly by 
the CCC Nevertheless, local banks may serve in some agency or custodial 
capacity even in such cases as these Although loans made by the CCC for 
carrying naval stores are, technically speaking, loans to a cooperative 
association, in practice the loan funds are paid directly to the growers 
The association does not hold any loan funds, except that it receives suf 
ficient funds to cover its own operating expenses incurred in connection 
with the loan program 


In the case of tobacco loans, the cooperative associations buy 
tobacco from producers and receive loans from the banks for cooveratives 
to cover the purchases. The associations pay 3 percent interest and the 
banks for cooperatives retain 14 percent, remitting the other 14 percent 
to CCC. which assumes ultimate liability 


5] US Dept. of Agr. Release 1337-¥5-2. 
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Cooperative associations also serve as handlers for the CCC. In the 
case of peanuts, cooperative associations are designated to purchase and 
handle farmers' stock peanuts 2/ for the account of CCC. The associations 
further receive applications from processors and dealers covering reim 
bursements and remittances to be made by CCC under a wartime subsidy 
arrangement. 


Utilization of Processors and Dealers 


In some of the programs of the CCC much of the work is accomplished 
through established channels of trade and industry For example, wool 
handlers serve the CCC as its agents in the purchase, handling,and sale of 
domestic wool. All transactions are for the account of the CCC, settle 
ments being made through certain designated commercial banks. Moreover. 
warehousemen and processors buy soybeans, peanuts, tobacco, and other com 
modities for the account of CCC. These establishments are paid for the 
services performed. 


Direct Dealings With Farmers 


Loan operations of the CCC are conducted not only through banking 
institutions but also in some cases without an intermediary If a farmer 
does not want to borrow through a local bank, he can obtain a direct loan 
from the CCC, using as collateral any agricultural commodity which he has 
produced and for which there is an announced loan program Some large 
scale cotton planters, for instance,do not care to disclose their personal 
affairs to local banks. In such a case they may obtain loans directly from 
2 field office of CcCc Although a moderate volume of business originates 
in this manner without the intermediation of any financial institution 

loans which are directly: held in the vortfolio of CCC probably 
are obtained by purchase from commercial banks 


County committees of the Production and Marxeting Administration 
serve as the Department's local representatives in concluding many purchas- 
ing arrangements Purchase contracts for corn are negotiated by county 
committees. The committees also make vart of the purchases of soybeans and 
some other crops 


Relation to Federal Reserve Banks 


The law specifically authorizes Federal Reserve banks "to act as 
Cenositories, custodinns, and fiscal agents for the Commodity Credit Coz 
woration "J/ Several references already have been made to the fact that 
the Federnl Reserve banks serve as fiscal agents for the CCC at a levei 
above the commercial banks Reference has been made also to the part 


6/ Peanuts as they come from the farm prior to polishing, cleaning, or 
ehelling 
7/ 57 Stat 566 


played by the Federal Reserve Bank of New Orleans, particularly in serving 
as trustee for cotton producers' notes against which are issued certifi 

cates of interest held by the banks. The Federal Reserve banks thus accom 

plish much of the administrative and clerical work which is required to 
implement a loan or a purchase progran. 


Miscellaneous Price-Support and Stabilization Arrangements 


During the war especially, the CCC utilized various financial 
arrangements to prevent increases of prices to the consumers while retain 
ing support of prices for agricultural commodities. Whether similar prac 
tices will be followed in the future only time can tell With the lifting 
of price controls by the Office of Price Administration the continuance of 
such activities may be short lived;in fact such activities have been ended 
in part. Many commodities probably would not have been produced in the 
required volume except under the stimulus of higher prices had it not been 
for subsidies paid by CCC to cover certain production costs. Some of these 
products’are: Peanut butter, peanuts for oil, soybeans, canned and frozen 
vegetables, beef cattle, sheep, hogs, meat, butter, cheese, fluid milk and 
butterfat, wheat flour, dry edible beans, vegetable shortening, grapefruit 
juice, raisins, prunes, cottonseed, sugar beets, and sugarcane 


First, consider the dairy farmers. Milk was being solid under an OPA 
price ceiling as a protection against a general rise in milk prices to 
consumers in a period of very active demand. However, in certain areas the 
milk producers were faced with rising feed costs and they wanted higher 
price ceilings. To avoid the necessity of granting higher prices, subsidy 
payments adjusted to State and sometimes to county areas were given the 
dairy farmers to cover these increased costs of feed. These payments were 
made by CCC. Using a different technique but with a similar purpose, the 
CCC bought feed wheat and sold it at a loss to dairy. poultry. and live 
stock farmers 


To make certain that processors would operate at capacity and pay 
support prices to farmers on one hand but sell within the OPA ceiling on 
the other, the CCC has used what it calls “equalization payments " For a 
case of equalization payments of one variety, consider peanuts. Farmers’ 
stock peanuts are all bought by the CCC, and the CCC in turn sells them to 
processors. Purchases are made for the account of CCC by one dealer, three 
farmers' cooperatives, and numbers of cleaners, shellers, and crushers 
The banks serve as ienders. custodians, disbursing agents, »d denosito 
ries, as explained in foregoing pages. Now if a sheller pavs a given price 
to farmers fox peanuts and then sells the produce for nuts, he can make a 
much larger return than a crusher could make who paid the same price ana 
then sold oil and oil cake To equalize the earning potential of these 
processors, the CCC sells farmers stock peanuts under a two price system 
a higher price to shellers and a lower price to crushers. For cases in 
which the shellers themselves buy farmers' stock peanuts for the account 
of CCC and then in turn buy part or all of these purchases from CCC. they 
send an additional payment to the CCC above that paid to farmers If 
crushers buy the peanuts, the CCC sends them a rebate of a portion of the 
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purchase price. Both processors can then sell their finished product at 
what is considered a reasonable return 


The equalization payment functions somewhat differently in the case 
of processed vegetables in which a fictitious purchase and sale are in 
volved In this instance the canners, who must pay support prices to farm 
ers, sell either the raw or their finished product to the CCC at a price 
sufficient to cover these support prices, and then buy it back from the CCC 
cheaply enough to allow them to stay within the price ceiling and maintain 
their profit margin. Suck a fictitious purchase and sale is merely a mech 
anism whereby subsidies are made available to accomplish specific purposes 


Relation to Treasury 


Obviously much cash is required for the CCC to make good on its loar 
fuarantees and to complete its purchases Funds are obtained in the firsi 
instance by vborrowing Any losses are later covered by a congressional 
appropriation The last available annual report of the President of the 
CCC, dated June 30, 1944, indicated outstanding notes payable of 1,312 mii 
lion dollars Nearly one third represented an outstanding public issue of 
Series G notes which were retired in Bebruary 1945, about two thirds of the 
amount was owed the Treasury Since the retirement of the last outstanding 
public note issue the Treasury has furnished most of the required funds 
A considerable volume of funds is borrowed from commercial banks on open 
account and demand notes, as explained in preceding pages In general 
however, the trend seems to be for governmental corporations to borrow from 
the Treasury directly to meet their needs. The financing of CCC is follow 
ing this trend 


Concluding Comments 


This exposition aptly illustrates the fact that finance is a means 
to certain ends and is not an end in itself The CCC has used a wide vari 
ety of financial mechanisms to achieve various public objectives estab 
lished by law Finance is the tool; man must decide the direction of its 
use Finance may be judged as “good or bad" only in a technical sense ot 
whether or not it attains the intended objectives. Only the objectives may 
be classified in the ethical sense of "good or bad" for society The tech 
niques adopted by the CCC seem to have served the purpose very well during 
the war. Whether or not the public policies to be followed with respect to 
agriculture should include a price supporting program must be debated on 
the basis of political and economic objectives Let a clear cut policy be 
adopted and the financial mechanisms will be devised to implement the 
policy 


The CCC is incorporated under the laws of Delaware and thus has a 
framework similar to a private business organization It undertakes huge 
buying, selling, and financial operations which rival those of any of the 
largest business corporations in the world. Yet withal, it is an agency of 
the United States Government. It is a corporation with Federal officials 
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as its corporate officers. At the present writing, with the exception of 
a few officers, it has no employees Its transactions are conducted by 
Government employees of the Production and Marketing Administration of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 


The Corporation may often show a profit on certain operations yet, 
unlike private business, it does not operate with the purpose of earning a 
profit In fact, it is not even like an activity such as the postal ser 
vice which is operated by the Government and which sells its services at a 
price Indeed, the accomplishment of the chief function of CCC often in 
volves losing money - at least in a bookkeeping sense. The law specifical 
ly anticipates losses as well as profits by arranging for a restoration of 
any corporate deficit from public appropriations as well as the return of 
any profits to the Treasury Historically, there have been both corporate 
deficits and corporate surpluses The Corporation is a means whereby pub 
lic monies are employed for certain purposes and as the attainment of the 
purposes often entails losses that are borne by the Public Treasury,a loss 
is not an evidence of failure to carry out a public mandate 


The test of success of the CCC must rest on its accomplishment of 
public purposes. The size of any losses is governed only slightly by the 
efficiency and the judgment of its officials It is determined more 
largely by the supply-demand situation with respect to the farm products 
the prices of which the Corporation is bound by law to support at certain 
levels Congress may inquire into the causes of any losses, but it might 
also inquire into the cause of any profits. Frugality in the use of public 
monies might under certain conditions defeat the intended public purpose 
The tests for determining the degree of success of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, which is a governmental agency in the form of a business cor 
poration, are indeed complex 


State Tax Collections in 1945 According to a preliminary report by the 
Bureau of the Census, "A new record was established in 1945 by State tax 
collections, which reached a total of 5.5 billion dollars and exceeded 


collections during the previous year by 1.9 percent The increase from 
5 4 billion dollars in 1944 to 55 billion in 1945, however, was less 
striking than the increases during the preceding war years Two factors 
were significant in the economic development of the Nation during the 
State fiscal years ended on or before June 30, 1945, a cutback in war pro 

duction and another increase in consumer expenditure Neither of these 
factors. however, was large; the change in the economic trend was shown 
to a certain extent in the 1945 State tax collections, Collectively 


the income-based State taxes for the first time since 1939 ceased to show 
their sharp upward trend, and in many States either they actually de 
creased or they produced only slightly higher yields than in 1944." 
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THE BALANCE SHEET OF AGRICULTURE 


The Balance Sheet of Agriculture, 1945 (table 1),2/ has larger foot 
ings than ever before. High wartime income is reflected in enlarged finan 
cial assets and greater physical inventories. High wartime prices account 
for most of the increase in the valuation of real estate and for a consid 
erable portion of the exnansion in the reported values of other physical 
assets. The greatly magnified proprietary equities are the combined result 
of increased assets and reduced liabilities. 


During the war the combination of high farm income and restrictions 
on the availability of goods the farmer might buy, placed agriculture in a 
relatively liquid position. The current cash nosition, however, must be 
viewed in the light of deferred maintenance and soil depletion which de 
veloned during the wartime shortage of building materials, fertilizer, and 
other needed items. The cash pnosition of agriculture viewed as a whole, 
and without considering the varied circumstances in which individual farm 
ers find themselves, may be indicated in several ways The sum of farmer 
owned bank deposits, currency, and United States savings bonds as of Jan 
uary 1, 1945, is estimated at about 15.5 billion dollars, or 17 percent of 
the 90. billion dollars of assets associated with agriculture. Five years 
before, these same quick assets totaled less than 4.3 billion dollars or 
about &% nercent of the 53.8 billion dollars of total assets. 


Moreover, at the beginning of 195 these designated quick assets 
were 1 3/4} times as great as all estimated debts of farmers, whereas 5 
years earlier such quick assets were less than half as large as debts. If 
the farmers who owed the debts were the same ones who held the cash, all 
could get out of debt and have about 6.5 billion dollars of quick assets 
left over Of course such is not the case; the farmers with the most read 
ily cashable assets are often the ones with no debts and the one with com 
paratively heavy liabilities often are low on cash. But, viewed as a whole 
agriculture apnears to have a strong cash position 


Not only have financial assets accumulatec, but physical assets such 
as real estate and livestock have increased ¢reatiy in value during the 
war they have registered an increase from about 49 billion dollars on 
January 1, 1940 to approximately 74 billion dollars on January 1. 1945 
The increases in the valuations of physical assets used in agriculture are 
due mainly to higher prices, but in part to increased quantities Thus 
land valuations increased from 33.6 billion dollars in 1940 to 50 3 bil 
lion dollars in 1945 almost solely because of higher prices per acre 
Although there was a greater physical quantity of livestock,machinery, and 
crop inventories on January 1, 1945 than before the war, the increase in 
inventory values from the 10.6 billion dollars early in 1940 to the 19.5 
billion dollars early in 1945 resulted principally from higher unit prices 
for the inventory items 


1 For additional details, see "The Balance Sheet of Agriculture, 1945." 
U.S. D. A Misc. Pub. 583, (in press). 
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Mortgage debt on farm land declined from 6.6 billion dollars cn 
January 1, 1940 to 5.3 billion dollars on January 1, 1945. Short-term 
debt may have increased somewnat during the 5-year period, but an increas- 
ing portion of this has reoresented loans guaranteed by the Commodity 
Credit Cornoration which are virtually without recourse. 


The proprietors, who include owner- and tenant-operators, landlord 
living off farms, and owners of manager-operated farms, had an equity in 
the assets associated with agriculture of nearly 82 billion dollars on 
January 1, 1945. This is a 90 percent equity leaving the creditors with 
only a 10-percent interest in agriculture. By contrast, the proprietors 
had an equity of 44 billion dollars or only 82 percent on January 1, 1940 
The increase from 44 to 82 billion dollars is mainly a consequence of 
higher vrices of physical assets, although it also reflects some debt re 
duction, some increase in physical inventories.and a rather large increase 
in financial assets 


A part of the accumulation of financial assets and of the increase 
of ohysical inventories should be viewed as a reserve for restoration of 
soil fertility and the repair and modernization of farm structures No 
doubt from the viewpoint of the farmer a portion of the increase may be 
regarded as true canital accumulation It is desirable to distinguish the 
resources which must be kent in the business to maintain the capital in 
vestment from those which may be used to increase the plant and equipment 
or for other purposes. 


The wartime changes in the balance sheet of agriculture may be bet- 
ter understood by noting that despite the loss of farm manpower to indus 
try and the armed services, farmers succeeded in producing considerably 

od and fiber during the war than before - in fact a fifth more in 
L944 than in 1940 Favorable weather, long hours of work, and imroved 
technology all contributed to this achievement. 


The record of physical production is significant to the consumer, 
but dollar returns provide the measure of financial success Total dollar 
net income from agriculture and governmental payments was about 15 7 bil 
lion dollars in 1944 as compared with 6.5 in 1940 (table 2) Farm opera 
tors received almost 12.2 billion dollars in 1944 for labor and return on 
investment, which was more than 24 times the 4.8 billion dollars received 
in 1940. Landlords likewise received much more in 1944 than in 1940, but 
creditors earned smaller amounts of interest on the reduced outstanding 
farm debt 


Developments during the first half of 1945 cannot yet be fully 
avpraised However, the estimated volume of farmer-owned deposits was 
larger than the January 1, 1945 figure of 8.0 billion dollars. By June 
1945 the total was more than 8.7 billion. Farmers' holdings of United 
States savings bonds are believed to have increased from 3.9 billion doi 
lars on January 1, 1945 to 4.6 billion dollars by July 1, 1945. Land val 
ues rose during the first half of 1945 at approximately the average rate 
of the last several years. The average increase in per-acre values between 
the survey dates of March 1 and July 1 was 3 percent as compared with an 
average rate of 1 percent per month since March 1941. The dollar volume of 
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farm mortgages outstanding continued to decline and short-term debt was 
but slightly changed, and continued at moderate levels during the first 
half of 1945. Farm income remained near the high levels of the comparable 
period of 1944. As a consequence of these conditions the equities of farm 
proprietors during this period became larger relative to the creditors' 
share and greater in dollar amount than ever before. 


| FARMER HOLDINGS OF UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS | 
{ 


The redemption value of United States savings bonds owned by farmers 
on July 1, 1945 is believed to have been slightly more than 4 billion 
dollars At the time of Pearl Harbor the value of farmer owned bonds was 
only about a half billion dollars. The bond holdings have come to be a 
very significant item in the balance sheet of agriculture, representing 
about 4} percent of total assets and 23 percent of financial assets. (See 
table 1, p. 54.) 


The purchases of savings bonds by farmers were not of great impor- 
tance until after our entry into the war. In 1942, the first full year of 
participation, these purchases were estimated to have been about 660 mil- 
lion dollars or 500 million more than the 160 million bought in 1941. Bond 
purchases continued to expand and amounted to 1.270 million dollars in 
1943 and 1,600 million during 1944. The value of bonds bought by farmers 
in the first half of 1945 was estimated to have been 690 million dollars. 
Farmers' purchases of bonds tend to be irregular because of the seasonal 
nature of farm income and the impracticability of using a "pay-roll de@uc- 
tion" method They are concentrated during bond drives, especially if 
coincident with periods of heavy income receipts It has been estimated 
that during the second ouarter of 1945, the period of the seventh drive, 
farmers bought more than seven times as many bonds as they did during the 
first quarter, which was a non-drive period. 


Of all bonds owned by farmers, 93 percent are estimated to be in 
Series A to E issues, and are estimated to represent about 13 percent of 
all such bonds outstanding in the country. The amount of E bonds held per 
person is smaller for the farm population than for the total ponulation. 
However, on the basis of limited evidence available frem banks and State 
- hond comnittees, it anpears that, so far, farmers have cashed bonds at 
univV about one-third the rate for the country Bond cashing by farmers in 
the future will be determined largely by the extent of major capital 
exnenditures and the economic condition of agriculture 
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RECENT CHANGES IN DEPOSITS OF RURAL BANKS | 


Indexes of deposits of member banks located in agricultural States 
in places of less than 15,000 population had reached higher levels by June 
1945 than at any time since the starting point of the series in 1924 
(appendix table 29). This generalization is true of total, demand. and 
time deposits in the 23 leading agricultural States and, in general, of 
each series for selected groups of States. The only exception is that time 
deposits, despite wartime increases, are still lower in the 4 Great Plain 
States that is, the Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas than they were in 
the 1920's 


The high levels reached by the indexes are to a great extent a 
Wartime phenomenon associated with high farm income Increases in tota 
deposits (demand and time combined) during war years have been general in 
all groups of States for which there are available indexes although some 
differences in the rate of growth from area to area have been evident The 
percentage increases in the indexes from January 1940 to July 1945 from 
January 1944 to January 1945, and from January to July 1945. by selected 
groups of States, are set forth in table 1. 


Table l Percentage increase of total deposits in country banks, in 
selected groups of States, January 1940 to July 1945. 
January 1944 to January 1945, and January-July 1945 


| Increase Increase Increase 
1940 1944 | January 
| | July 1945 
Percent Percent Percent 
20 leading agricultural States | 234.1 29.9 99 
3 Lake States | 177.8 | 26.4 13 2 
5 Corn Belt States , 252.8 30 3 } 95 
8 cotton growing States | 236.7 34.0 | 6 6 
3 Delta States | 229.7 | 31.7 4 
Texas-Oklahoma | 272.9 | 32 8 11 4 
4 Great Plaine States 249.6 | 25 3 | 9.9 
8 Mountain States | 222.7 25 4 | 52 


With the exception of a17& percent increase for the Lake States, 
the percentage increases considerably exceeded 200 percent over the St 
year period The Lake States led in the rate of increase during the first 
half of 1945. The index of demand deposits in 20 States stood at 465 in 
July 1945 and 483 in September 1945 as compared with 382 in September 1944 
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Bight of the 12 Federal land banks declared dividends on their out 
ing stock in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945 Such stock is held 
Cipally by national farm loan associations. With the exception of the 
ston Federal Land Bank which declared dividends on its stock in the 
i 


| 
| 


previous fiscal year, this is the first time that dividends have been de 
clared by any of these banks since 1931 


The total amount of dividends declared approximated $3,288, 000 The 
following tabulation shows the rate of dividends paid on their outstanding 
stock 


Bank Rate Payable on stock outstanding 
Percent 
Springfield 4 June 30, 1945 
New Orleans 5 .. March 31, 1945 
St Louis 5 Sept. 30, 1944 


Omaha 5 ... Aug. 31, 1944 
Wichita 5 Dec. 31, 1944 
Houston 10 Dec. 31, 194% 


Berkeley Dec. 31, 1944 
Spokane LO Sept. 30, 1944 


A national farm loan association that receives dividends may in 
turn deciare dividends on its own stock held by member borrowers, provided 
(1) The association has met the statutory reserve requirements, (2) it has 
a surplus available, and (3) such action has the approval of the Land Bank 


Commissioner About $1.860.000 was paid by national farm loan associations 
to their members as dividends ducing the fiscal year In seven of the 
eight districts about /O percent of the associations made such payments 
These figures do not include associations in the Springfield district az 
this bank declared dividends to stockholders of record as of June 30, 19! 


nayable July 2, 1945 


cr 


Resumption of dividends by the Federal land banks reflects thei 
i financial conditions and furthers the renewed policy of the banks 
o share earnings with associations No dividends were paid by the Federai 
land banks between 1931 and 1944 and losses on their mortgage investments 
during those years were offset *o a substantial degree by acquiring iand 
bank stock held by the association which had been pledged to the banks as 
additional security for their loans These losses impaired the capital of 
a large number of associations Many of them will now be materiaily 
assisted by these dividends in maintaining their solvency and in providing 


an effective loan service to farmers 
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The amount of dividends paid by Federal land banks before 1932 is 
given in the following tabulation: 


Dividends Dividends 
Year 1,000 doliars Year. 1,000 dollars 
1912 0 1925 3, $23 
1919 475 1926 3, 342 
1920 1,057 1927 2.820 
1921 938 1928 2,465 
1922 2.104 1929 2,534 
1923 3,244 1930 rae 1,972 
1924 2,949 1931 943 


LEGAL MAXIMUM LOAN-VALUE RATIO AND TERM FOR 
REAL ESTATE LOANS BY STATE BANKS 


A recent tabulation prepared by the legal department of the American 
Bankers Association provides a useful brief digest of the legal maximun 
limits on the loan-value ratio and the term of real estate loans made by 
State banks "Ordinary" real estate loans and "GI" loans are separately 
considered 


In 26 of the States restrictions are placed on the term of years 
for which ordinary real estate loans may be written and ina total of 32 
States, which includes the above 26 States, restrictions are placed on 
the maximum loan value ratio for ordinary loans (fig. 1). In the remain 
ing 16 States the ABA digest shows no legal maximum either for loan--value 
ratio or term of years 


In a number of the States the legal maximum loan-value limits on 
ordinary real estate loans apply only to savings banks or savings depart 
ments. These legal maxima range from 50 to 80 percent Restrictions vary 
in some States by size of loan Thus in Massachusetts the maximum loan 
value ratio for savings banks and savings departments is 75 percent on 
loans up to $10,000 but decreases to 60 percent on loans larger than 
$25 900 In Oregon, a higher ratio for mutual savings banks is permitted 
in the case of improvements less than 10 years old (66 2/3 percent) than 
for real estate loans generally (60 percent). In Vermont, the legal maxi- 
mum is 40 percent for loans on timberland, mines, quarries, and industrial 
olants; but is 80 percent on dwellings for not more than two families On 
other real estate the legal maximum in Vermont is 66 2/3 percent. 
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RESTRICTIONS ON LOAN-VALUE RATIO AND ON TERM 
OF YEARS FOR ORDINARY REAL ESTATE LOANS 
BY STATE BANKS* 


* BASIC DATA 


FROM DIGES 


PREPARED BY 
THE AMERICAN 
RESTRICTIONS BANKERS 
oe °" loan-value ratio and ASSOCIATION 
on term of years 
NO RESTRICTIONS 
On loan-value ratio but 
not on term of years Either on loan-value 
ratio or on term of years - 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 45550 BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
FiGuRE | 


RESTRICTIONS ON LOAN-VALUE RATIO AND ON TERM 
OF YEARS FORG./|. REAL ESTATE LOANS 
BY STATE BANKS* 


IC DATA 


* BAS 


FROM DIGE 

RESTRICTIONS PREPARED BY 

THE AMERICAN 
On loan-value ratio and — 
BANKERS 
on term of years neaneses 

A LATION 


On loan-value ratio but 


NJ 
not on term of years 
On term of years but not on 


cE loan-value ratio 


NO RESTRICTIONS 


Either on loan-value ratio ‘ 
or on term of years si 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


NEG. 45551 BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


¢ 
3 
Ny 
LEB 
\ 
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Restrictions on maximum term of loan for ordinary loans show some 
variations by type of bank, type of security, and other characteristics of 
loans In Connecticut, for example, a maximum term of 25 years is set fox 
loans by savings banks and savings departments, whereas no restrictions 
are placed on term of loan for other types of State banks and trust com 
panies Similarly, in Minnesota only savings banks are restricted, the 
limits being 25 years for loans on nonagricultural real estate and 20 
years for loans on agricultural real estate. Massachusetts sets a 20 
year limit for savings banks and savings departments and 3 to 5 years fox 
commercial departments of trust companies. In California, Colorado, Idaho 
Iowa, Michigan, Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, and Wyoming 
the limit for all types of banks is set at 10 years 

As regards "GI" loans, 22 States place restrictions on the loan 
value ratio but only 11 States set a maximum term for which loans may be 
written (fig 2) Only one State (Oklahoma) restricts the term of years 
for these loans but this State sets no upper limit on the loan-value 
ratio In several States the maximum loan-value ratio set for ordina 
loans is used as the legal limit for the unguaranteed portion of "G 
loans 


A total of 504 farmer bankruptcy cases were filed in the fiscal year 
ended June 30 i944 This is less than one half the number for the preced 


ing year and less than one fifth tne number filed in the fiscal year ended 
June 30 1940 Aimost one third of the 504 cases were in the West North 
Central States as compared with more than one-half in these States fo: 
1943 (table 1) The farmer cases in 1944 were 2.6 percent of all bank 


ruptcy cases filed In three geogiaphic divisions, however, these cases 
were substantial percentages of all cases West South Central (11 7 pe 
cent), West North Central (11 2 percent), and Mountain (8 7 percent) I 
1943 farmer cases filed represented 19 3 vercent of all cases in the West 
North Central States, 13.4 percent in the West South Central States and 
4 2 percent in the Mountain States 


Farmer bankruptcies fell off sharply during Worid War II as 
did during World War I The total number of farmer cases concluded de 
clined from 1 906 for the year ended June 30, 1917 to 1.207 for the year 
ended June 30 i919 It fell to 997 in the next year before the postwar 
increase began which reached an all time peak of 7,872 in the year ended 
June 30. 1925 During World War II the total of farmer cases filed feli 
from 2 O42 for 1942 to 504 for 1944 The decline of farmer bankruptcies 
in both war periods reflected the improved financial situation of agric 
ture Bankruptcy however, is used relatively infrequently by farmers as 
a method for dealing with an untenable debt situation 
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Table 1 - Number of bankruptcy cases filed by farmers compared with 
total of all bankruptcy cases filed, by geographic divi- 
sions, years ended June 30, 1943-44 


{ | 
| Farmer cases as 
Total cases Farmer cases 
1 ad avo rcocentage 
| > 
Geogranhic shales Tile of all cases 


Numbds Numoer | Number | Number | Percent | Percent 
New England 2 069 1,10] 28 i4 | 
Middle Atlantic 7,005 4 527 59 uu 8 1 O 
East North Central 9, 341 4 975 64 4g ] LO 
West North Central 2 988 i 469 578 165 19 3 Ll 
South Atlantic 2 526 1.272 L10 uG | yy 
East South Central | 4,737 2 909 55 | 4O 2 i 4 
West South Central 56 360 101 | 4 134 | iil 
Mountain 837 | 345 35 30 42 | 
Pacific 4 344 2 486 114 72 26 
United States 34 661 19 504 1,144 | 504 33 
Territories and 
possessions 1/ 50 29 7 8 


L\/ Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 


Administrative Office of United States Co 


In addition to the 504 cases filed under the general provisions 
the Bankruptcy Act 1,087 cases were handled under section 75 of that act +/ 


during the year ended June 30, 1944 (table 2) This was about 62 percent 
of the number in 1940 Cases successfully concluded under section 


numbered only 31 in 1944 as compared with 162 in 1940, but the number dis 
Of wWwitnou 


t composition or extension under subsection 75 (s) was 
0 ge in 1944 as in 1940 and was substantially larger than 
1944 About two-thirds of all cases handied under section 75 were in 
t North Central and Pacific States 


aS ila 


ha 


1/ Section 75 permits the conmosition and extension of farmers' debts, and 


subsection 75 (s), otherwise known as the Frazier-Lemke Act, permits a mor 
atorium if a satisfactory settlement cannot be reached 


division 
1943 1944 1943 1944 L943 L944 
{ { { 
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Table 2.- Number of cases concluded under section 75 of the Bankruptcy Act, 
United States, years ended June 30, 193/-44, and by geographic 
divisions, years ended June 30, 1943-44 


: Cases success- : Cases of : 
; fully con- 8 composition or extension : Total cases 
Year and division Ciuded under : Under subsec- Othe : concluded 
: section 75 : tion 75 (s) _: ad 3 
: Number : “Wanber Number : Number 
United States: 
152 124 2,42 2,70 
1939 186 19 : 2,309 2159 
1940 162 18 1,401 1,748 
1941 145 1 1,312 1,599 
1942 11 994 1,274 
1943 59 l 1,016 1;201 
: 31 : 181 875 1,087 
Geographic 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 
New England tee 0: 1 2 0: 14 : l 16 : 2 
Middle Atlantic .. : 8 6 3 2 : 20: 14 31 : 29 
East North Central : 8 : 4 21 1 85 : 62 114 : 84 
West North Central : a 4 50 115 : 256 : 320 : 317 : 439 
South Atlantic 7: 3 ll 23 : 52: 103: 76 
East South Central ) 2 3 i 69 42 : Te 3 5 
West South Central : 4: l 135 23] 
Mountain : 0 : 4 5 69 30 4 
United States 59 Zl: 126: 181 : 1,016 875 : 1,201 : 087 
Puerto Rico Ll 15 ; : i4 3 25 


Included with other, 


Administrative Office of United States Courts 


COMPROMISE, ADJUSTMENT, AND CANCELLATION OF OLD FARM CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION AND FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION LOANS 


The Secretary of Agriculture now has authority to compromise 
adjust, or cancel certain indebtedness growing out of loans or other vro 
grams administered by the Department of Agriculture 1/ The loans in ques 
tion are principally the seed and feed and drought relief loans now unde 
supervision of the Farm Credit Administration, and the rural rehabilita 
tion loans of the Farm Security Administration. 


1/ Public Law 518 - 78th Congress, anproved Dec. 20, 1944. As used in the 
act "compromise" means final liquidation by immediate vnayment of a port 


of the debdt "Adjustment" means scaling down the debdt conditioned upon 
payment of the adjusted amount at some specified future time "Cancell: 


tion" means the complete discharge, without payment of the debt 
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The principal purpose of the law is to permit the settlement of 
relatively small debts owed to the Federal Government which are long past 
due, particularly those with balances so small that further efforts to 
collect them are not warranted. It is also the purpose to clear from the 
records the indebtedness made uncollectible by reason of the death or dis- 
appearance of the debtors Further, it is believed possible in some in 
stances to recover more by compromise than by attempting to collect the 
full obligation 


Loans may be compromised, adjusted, or canceled provided: The debt 
has been due and payable for 5 years or more, the debtor is unable to pay 
in full and has no reasonable prospect of being able to do so, the debtor 
has acted in good faith. and the principal amount of the debt is not ir 
excess of $1,000 (An amendment passed by the Senate and which, as this 
is written, is before the House Agricultural Committee, would remove this 
$1,000 limitation on rural rehabilitation and drought-relief loans ) The 
Secretary has especially broad discretionary authority in connection with 
debts of less than $10 and the indebtedness of persons who have dis 
appeared, died, or gone through bankruptcy. 


Some of the outstanding seed and feed loans were made as far back 
as 1918 and most of the drought-relief loans were made in 1934 and 1935 
At the time the proposed bill was before the House Agricultural Committee 
it was estimated by the Department of Agriculture that seed feed and 
drought-relief loans, overdue 5 years or more, might total around 1314 
million dollars A similar estimate of the older rural rehabilitation 
loans, some of which were made as long ago as 1935, was 50 million dollars 


As yet, relatively few loans have been compromised adjusted. or 
canceled under this new law By the end of July no rural rehabilitation 
loans had been affected In connection with seed, feed, and drought 
relief loans, action was first taken in April 1945, and through July the 
net principal written off the books under the various phases of the law 
totaled $928,386. Past due interest which has accumulated *o an amount 
more than half as great as this principal amount was also cleared from the 
accounts The bulk of the loans involved so far were those in which there 
was little question as to the advisability of action, such as cases where 
the borrower wes deceased In view of the large volume of loans covered 
by the act it is vrobable that as soon as careful investigations can be 
made and proper procedures established the volume of compromises, adjust 
ments, and cancellations will be rapidly expanded. 
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| FARM REAL ESTATE TAXES IN 1944 AND 1945 


Average farm real estate taxes per acre increased more than 3 per 
cent from 1943 to 1944, the first increase since the outbreak of the war 
Preliminary indications are that the 1945 levies will again be increased, 
possibly somewhat more than in the previous year. The index of real estate 
taxes per acre for the United States (1910-13 = 100) advanced from 178 in 
1943 to 184 in 1944. Since 1934, average taxes per acre have varied within 
very narrow limits and although the increase in 1944 was the sharpest dur 
ing the period, the index still does not exceed the high points for the 
period, which were 186 in 1937 and 1939. The index number for 1945, how 
ever, is expected to pass this point 


In contrast to taxes per acre, taxes per $100 of real estate value 
declined in 1944, falling from $0.86 in 1943 to $0.80 in 1944. A further 
decline is expected in 1945 for the United States but there may be some 
exceptions by States. This downward movement in taxes per $100 of value, 
which started in 1940, is due principally to the upward trend in farm land 
values in recent years 


It is still too early to tell whether the 1944 increase in taxes per 
acre, together with the indicated increase in 1945, is the beginning of a 
new upward trend The possible significance of these increases is not in 
their amounts which are small, but in the fact that they reflect consistent 
increases spread widely over the country Looking at the war years as a 
whole, farm real estate tax levies have remained remarkably stable. As has 
been pointed out in previous reports, this is due to the relative position 
of property taxes in the State and local tax systems and to the fact that 
some of the other taxes have been much more directly affected by war in 
fluence than have property taxes Revenues from a number of other sources 
increased materially in a great many jurisdictions. Heavy collections from 


income and sales taxes often more than offset decreased collections from 
the various automotive taxes 


Expenditures of State and local governments also have been subject 
to wartime influences pulling in opposite directions Perhaps the most 
important factors tending to restrict expenditures were reduced relief re 
quirements and the inability to carry out new construction, and to some 
extent maintenance programs, because of material and manpower shortages 
Factors tending to increase expenditures included the provision of govern 
mental facilities in war expanded communities, some war expenditures such 
as for civilian defense, and increased unit costs of material and labor for 
the functions that were continued For example, a frequently cited reason 
for expecting increases in 1945 levies is increased school costs. Appear 
ing on the expenditure side in many budgets during the war years were 
allocations to reserve funds for postwar use The stated purpose of these 
reserves generally is to provide funds with which to carry out deferred 
maintenance and construction pro grams as soon as materials and labor 
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become available It is likely that some of these activities will be ex- 
panded more than can be financed out of the reserve funds, as more and more 
of the wartime restrictions are removed. This could result in increased 
levies for current purposes In general, expenditure levels of State and 
local governments in the years ahead obviously will depend both upon the 
extent of the services provided and upon the general price level prevail- 
ing. The trend of farm real estate taxes will reflect in addition the rel- 
ative reliance upon property taxes in the State and local revenue systems. 


Table 23 in the appendix shows farm real estate tax levies per acre 
and per $100 of real estate value and indexes of the tax levies per acre, 
by States and divisions for 1910, 1920, 1930, and 1940.44 


CROP INSURANCE 


Following the creation of the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation in 
1938, insurance was offered on the wheat crops harvested in the 5 years 
1939-43. In 1941 cotton was added and insurance was offered on the 1942 
and 1943 crops. Indemnities exceeded premiums in all years for both wheat 
and cotton. In 1943 Congress appropriated funds only for the liquidation 
of the insurance program, and no insurance was written on crops for harvest 
in 1944 or on the winter wheat crop for harvest in 1945 


In December 1944, however, Congress revived and expanded the pro- 
gram by an amendment to the Crop Insurance Act authorizing insurance on 
wheat, cotton, and flax as a permanent program beginning with the crops for 
harvest in 1945. The Corporation therefore offered insurance on the 1945 
cotton, spring wheat, and flax crops, but not on the 1945 winter wheat 
crop as it had already been planted 


The amendment also provided for trial insurance in 1945 on corn and 
tobacco, and for the extension of this experimental program to not more 
than three additional crops in any one year thereafter The trial insur. 
ance on a crop may be for not more than 3 years nor in more than 20 coun- 
ties, and any extension to the country as a whole would require congres- 
sional action. The amendment specifies that insurance cannot be offered 
on any crop in a county unless applications are filed covering at least 50 
farme or one-third of the farms normally producing any of the crops 
authorized to be insured 


When the insurance program was temporarily discontinued the Corpo- 
ration was attempting to improve its underwriting position by using a 3- 
year contract for wheat and by increasing premium rates and it was experi- 
menting with a "progressive coverage" plan in connection with American- 
Egyptian cotton. The 3 year contract reflected an attempt by the 
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Corporation to reduce year-to-year selectivity and to avoid the necessity 
of selling all of the insurance every year. The spring wheat contracts 
written in 1945 were again for a 3-year term. A continuous contract is 
contemplated for cotton to begin in 1946. Under it, the insurance would 
remain in force unless canceled by the farmer or by the Corporation, upon 
formal notice and under certain conditions. Under "progressive coverage" 
the amount of insurance protection increases by stages as the crop pro- 
egresses. By it, any savings in harvesting costs due to crop failure are 
reflected in loss adjustments In one form or another, the plan is used 
on both permanent and experimental crops and on all types of contracts. 


Experimental Program 


Insurance under the experimental program may be either (1) yield 
insurance for not to exceed 75 percent of the farm-average yield during a 
representative base period or (2) investment-cost insurance for not more 
than 75 percent of the investment in the crop, as determined by the Cor- 
poration. The presence of price supports under other programs makes it 
possible for the Corporation to offer dollar investment-cost insurance on 
certain commodities, such as corn, at little if any increase in risk over 
that involved in covering only losses in yield and quality. Thus an in- 
vestment-cost plan may be used to cover essentially only the risks that 
lie within the scope of the Corporation's activities 


Corn.- Yield insurance on corn was offered in 1945 in 12 counties; 
Turner, 8. Dak.; Saunders, Nebr.; Phillips, Kans.; Redwood, Minn.; Carroll, 
Mo.; Sauk, Wis.; Hillsdale, Mich.; Miami, Ind.; Champaign, Ohio; Kent, Md.; 
Marion, Iowa; and Vermillion, Ill Investment-cost insurance was offered 
in 3 counties: Buena Vista, Iowa; Montgomery, I1l.; and Chester, Pa. 


Tobacco.- "Yield-quality" insurance was offered in 1945 to tobacco 
growers in 12 counties as follows: Surry, N. C.; Wilson, N. C.; Pittsyl- 
vania, Va.; Lunenburg, Va.; Cook, Ga.; Marion, S. C.; Greene, Tenn.; Maury, 
Tenn.; Bourbon, Ky.; Larue, Ky.; Lancaster, Pa.; and Vernon, Wis. 
Investment-cost insurance was offered in lO of these @ame counties-all ex- 
cept Cook County, Ga. and Marion County, S. C... and in Vance County, N. C. 


Under "yield-quality" insurance the tobacco grower is assured a re- 
turn equal to (1) 75 percent of his average yield, times (2) his "quality 
index," multiplied by (3) a representative market average price in the year 
of insurance.1l/ His quality index is his own average price for a base 
period divided by the market average price for the same period. The value 
of the insurance in dollars therefore is not known until the typical price 
in the year of insurance becomes known In the meantime the farmer's cov- 
erage is carried in pounds as the product of (1) and (2). The farmer's 
premium note, likewise carried in pounds, is converted to dollars at the 


1/ For fuller explanation, see article “Adaptation of Crop Insurance to 
Tobacco," by S. B. Wrather, BAEZ, in Journal of Farm Economics, May 1943. 
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same price that is used for the coverage. If the grower's returns are less 
than his coverage as finally expressed in dollars, he is indemnified for 
the difference Thus the grower is _insured on the basis of his relative 


position in the market; but whether he shares in a high or a low market is 


a risk he continues to assume 


Preparatory work has been done on the insurance of citrus fruits 
Irish potatoes, and peanuts, but it is not contemmlated that insurance on 


a trial basis will be offered on these or any additional crovs in 1946 


| RESZARCH PROJECTS IN AGRICULTURAL FINANCE 
Agricultural Credit, Agricultural Insurance, Farm Taxati 
Local Government. and Public Finance 


The following list of current research nrojects 
tial attempt to present an inventory of “research in progress" the 
field of agricultural finance Projects listed for States are those re 
ported by the State Agricultural Experiment Stations to the Federal Cffice 
of Experiment Stations as being supported at least in part from Federal 
erant funds Other nrojects are listed for the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. This list is not all-inclusive as it does not mention experi 
ment station projects that are entirely supported by State funds nor does 
it include numerous related research activities 1 
ples in the latter category are projects ed ) 
Farm Security Administration, State tax commissions, and other age OB 
whose research often is directed primarily toward administrative problems 
It is hoped that this list may be found useful anc that in the future it 
will te possitle to prepare a more complete inventory of rre esea 
projects in agricultural financ 


AGRICULIURAL CREDIT 


Iowa:— ECONOMIC USE OF FARM CREDIT RESOURCES To determine by an examina 


tion of present methods of short- and long-term borrowing by farmers, 
what improvements may be made in farm financing Leaders W Murray 


and A. G. Mathis 


Indiana:- COUNTRY BANKS AS THEY SERVE THE CREDIT NEXDS OF INDIANA FARMERS 


To determine (1) types of farm credit need which country banks may 
best serve; (2) how aggressive country venke 1 now meet farm dit eds 
in their communities; (3) seasonality in farm credit needs 3 ela 

to type of farming; (4) seasonality in repayments of farm loans in re 


lation to type of farming; (5) "services" which country banks maj prof 
itably extend to benefit their clients; (6) factors affecting credi 
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ratings of individuals; (7) relative desirability of different types of 
loans; and (8) ways in which farmers may make more effective use of 
country banks. Leader: E L. Butz 


Kaneas:— FARM REAL ESTATE CREDIT To study needs of agriculture for farm 
real estate credit conditions and terms under which farm-mortgage 


credit is available, adequacy of available credit, and conditions and 
costs under which farm-—mortgase credit is obtained and used. Leaders: 
W. E, Grimes, M. L. Otto, and E. Lightle 


Kansas: SHORT-TIME AND INTERMEDIATE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT. To study credit 
used for short. time and intermediate purposes in kansas, sources of such 
credit, conditions and terms under which such credit is available, ade- 
quacy of available credit. and conditions and costs under which produc. 
tion credit is obtained and used. Leaders: W.&. Grimes, M. L. Otto, 
and E. Lightle 


Kansas:- CREDIT FOR AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVES To study needs for credit 
by agricultural cooperatives, sources of the credit used, terms on 
which such credit is available, adequacy of such credit, and conditions 
and costs under which such cred is obtained and used. Leaders: W. E. 
Grimes, M. L. Otto, and E Lig 


Maryland: TRENDS IN FARM-MORTGAGE FINANCING IN MARYLAND. To determine (1) 


trend in size of recorded farm mortgage debt for the State and for each 
type of farming area; (2) trends in interest rate on farm mortgages; 
(3) recent changes in sources of farm-mortgace funds; (4) recent changes 
in length of mortgage term, and repayment provision of farm mortgages; 
and (5) type of loan being repaid as contrasted with new loans being 
made Leaders: S H. DeVauit and E. M. Troelston 


Massachusetts: LOAN PERFORMANCE ON LOW INCOME FARMS IN MASSACHUSETTS. To 
determine (1) rate and means of repayment of Farm Security Administra- 


tion loans on low-income farms, (2) type and size of farm; (3) net in- 
come from the farm and outside sources that is available for farm- 
family living and for repayment of loans; (+) economic justification for 
past and future loans on basis of family verformance and earning power 
of farm; (5) present and future adjustments in farm organization and 


practices to meet changing economic conditions; (6) physical and finan- 
cial requirements for various types of farming: and (7) best systems of 
farming for various units of fe 


arm resources and farmer preferences. 
Leader: C. R. Creek 


Nebraska: AGRICULTURAL CREDIT To study (1) basis of loans, and farm-debdt 


load by areas; (2) changes economic and weather conditions on loans, 
and financial needs of different types of farm organization; (3) rela- 
tion of short-time to long time loans, and conditions under which farm- 
debt load may be liquidated; and (4) extent and tyne of adjustment of 


loans Leader: F Miller 
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uerto Rico AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN PUERTO RI 
credit in Puerto Rico for the pur 


CO lo study agricultural 
nose of determining (1) credit needs; 
(2) agencies furnishing credit 3 bility of credit; (4) legal 
aspects; (5) recent changes in agricultural credit organization; and (6) 
leads to reduce cost of credit to farmers Leader: J. OO. Morales 


Wash ington:- CAPITAL AND DEBT AS RHLATED TO FARMING IN TEE WAR AND POSTWAR 


* PERIODS To study (1) efficiency in use of credit in relation to the 
nature and organization of the individual farm unit; (2) means by which 


farmers cand tal and the part nlayed by borrowing; and (3) 


relation of kind of agency extending the various tynes of farm credit 
to the farmer and the use to which the credit is put Leader: 
r 


BAE BAE.CENSUS COOPERATIVE PROJECT ON FARM-MORTGAGE DEBT To establish 
census year benchmark estimates of farm-mortgage debt and interest 


rates; to estimate the numbe acreage, and value of farms under mort 
gage, and to vrovide data on mortgage holdings and interest rates 


r 
charged by principal lender groups Leaders: D. C. Horton (B 
Hilton Robison (Census), and Sarah L. Yarnall (BAS) 

BAE : ANNU AL EST I} MATES OF FARM.) et {ORTGAGE DEBT To allen annua 1 estimates 


of outstanding farm-mortgage debt 
3 10) 


Co 


States for years since 1940 with 


$me t i } AL Census 

revisec estimates tor © ied in the BAEK Census Operative pro 
ject orrect annual es of terest rates and terest charges 

or year since 1940 tO retilect fincingss of tne above cooperative sur 


vey; to adjust oresent estimates of the lencer distri} 


mortgéare aecot to the revised se ries on total tarm mor deot; and tc 


roject the State estimates of farm-mortgage debt interest rates and 
: 
lender holdings for years following 1945. Leaders D. ©. Horton, H. C 
Lar sé nad Sarah L. Yarnal 


BAE:- FARMERS' BULLSTIN ON USE UF CREDIT IN AGRICULTURE To provide a 


nontechnical renort on the use of credit in agriculture for use of ex 

tension workers, college teachers, veteran advisers. etc Leader: H. C 


Larse1 


BAB:- ANNUAL CHANGES IN FINANCIAL STRUCTURE OF AGRICULTURE. To prepare 


- 7 ni 4 co yiy 1 y tha 
annual consolidatea balance eets covering all farms in the United 
States and to analyze these alance sheets i3 Clation to their sig 


nificance for the farmer and the economy as a whole. Leaders: Norman J 
Wall, D. C. Horton, Roy J. Burroughs H C. Larsen, L. A. Jones, Lucy R 
Hudson. and Sarah L. Yarnall 


BAE:. CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS FOR A MINIMUM FAMILY FARM 


records of —— nrogress, to determine the r nu stment in real 
estate and other assets and the necessarv combination of factors of 
production required to permit a family to maintain itself in various 
refions on various tyes of farme Leaders R J Burroughs and 


Lucy R heen 


ana Y2€ 


72 .. 
BAE:- NON REAL-ESTATE DEBT OF FARMERS To maintain 
amount of non-real-estate debt of farmers and to 
teristics and terms of cre extended by the 
L A Jones 
NON—REAL 


ESTATE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT FACILITIZ 


estate cr 


To study the major tymes of non real 
varticular reference organization, financ 
nature and effectiveness 
being ren to CCC Leader Roy J. Burroughs 


BAE:~ ESTIMATES OF 
termine for the farm yn the 
bonds bought during given neriods, rates 

the value of bonds owned Leaders: 


amount of 


+ 


non 
pot 


BAE:—~ FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF 
institutional 
vices for 


arrangements for rural constructio 
more fully meeting social needs 


to explore the possibility of a Nation-wide coope 
service for farmers to be financed through existing 
mented by existing region cooperative purcha 
examine the implications of pending ee 
agricultural finance with respect to the vossi 
construction activity Leade Roy J 


AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE 


BAE:- ORGANIZED 


deve 


RURAL FIRE PROTECTION IN THE UNITE 


and ascertaii sent status oT OTE 
tion in the United State analyze and s 
izing and facilitatins suc »tection: to ascert 
other arrangements are ed between farmer 
towns, or —— which usua nrovide or cooner 
fire protection Leader: John D. Rush and V } 


major lenders 


cial structure, 


at wnicn 
L. A. Jones 


CONSTRUCTION To anal 


Specifically at 


sing associations 


a series showing the 
determine the charac- 
Leaders: 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
institutions with 
and the 


operations Currently special emphasis is 
oughs and L. A. Jones. 


TT 


UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS OWNED BY FARMERS To de 


nited States savings 
bonds are cashed and 
and Lucy R. Hudson 


status of 
suggest de 
this stage 
erative construction 
channels and imple 
; to 
concerning, housing or 
ible influence on farm 


yze the 
n and to 


ED STATES To 
ized farm fire protec 
ize State laws author 
n ‘inancial and 
rouns and the cities, 
ding farm 


trace 


4 
ct 


BAE:.. HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE NATURE, SOURCE, AND LIMITATIONS OF HITHERTO 
DEVELOPED FARM ACCIDENT DATA To assemble, summarize, and make avail 
able as complete informati as possible on (1) How sources of farm 
accident data have been developed 2) nature of data these sources 
have provided; (3) limitations existing data in guantity as well as 
exactness or quality (4) other possible sources from which such data 
may be supplemented and improved Leaders: Ralvh R. Botts and John D 


Rush 
BAE:. THE LEGAL AND PRACTICAL CONCEPT OF "SINGLE-RI 

FIRE INSURANCE. To contribute to a practical defi 

of the term and concept "single risk" in fara 1e 
or by law safeguards against assuming an 


"single risk" are meaningiess and futile unless 
concrete and practical definition Leader VN 


MUTUAL 
application 
insurance. Legal 
liability on any 
the term is given a 


SK" IN FARMERS' 
nition and 
+ ra 


large 
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Valgren 
Va Leren 


BAE:. SMALL-POLICY LIFE LiiSURAUCE FOR FARMERS (Burial Insurance). To trace 


ee 
the develonment of 
various forms of 
the insured aporaise 
thereunder, and fina 
or comoanies provi 


FARM TAXATI LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC FINANCE 


Kansas LAND TAXATION AND RELATED PUBLIC FINANCE PROBLEMS To study (1) 


reorganization and local fovernmentaL units and otner 
pronosals aimed at reducins overnment exnense ) effects of inter 
governmental fiscal relationshin (3) administration of general prop 
+. 4 i ¥ nt P tay ) + 27? ly 
erty tax, State income tax and State sales tax; and (4) other timely 
~ LU iQ it > UC li i nowe wa i ANQeTI Usi 
Marvland: PROBLEMS IN FARM INCOME TAX REPORTING AND RECORD KEEPING To 
analyze income tax legislation and vrocedure and to study systems of 
hb 4 ¢ nar Pe 4 ana 
tarm recora Keepin: as tne é tne pnrenaration of a umeneiaial an 
simlified manual to aid f ers 1 ke ing records for, and in making 
011 income rewul weadnereé re) and w WALACT 
rvlan¢ CHANGES 
Max wil 


ES NEEDED IN THIS MARYLAND TAX SYSTEM BY VIRTUE OF WARTIME 
AND POSTWAR GOVERNMENTAL FINANCE To determine what change t 


) vate incr ses in local vroperty tax 
venaers: ri uit and W bg walker 
Marviand PRACTICAL TECH PUN ol wALIVUIN Url NL 


FOR PROPERTY TAX PURPOSES To determine (1) diffe 


a technical classificatio; f fa Land commoared 
uniform rate classificatio: ax assessne Irpo sé 
by which farm land can be more eauitably assessed a 
variations and factors inf pS Land alues 
amonz farmers eaders: S.H DeVault and W. P. Walke 
Massachusett FARM REAL ESTATE TAXATION, METHODS OF TAXATION REFORM, AND 


Ul MEASURES Wie LINCOM Lo 1a Cause of high 


renl estate taxes nN far 1. Massachusetts \c) effect on net income 
of Massachusetts farmers of lication to I husetts of certain 
4 rafnarr 4 ati y + nara £4 wal 

reforms now existi her a 45) paratively 
methods of assessing proner?t; eal and versona! and it robable 
ef t on the Massachusetts ¢ sines Lead A A ! 
Miller and sentnal 


Ohio FARM TAXATION AND LOCAL COVERNMENT IN OHIO To study (1) public 
2) nub le exoendi pele 4) adminis 


(2 
tration Leaders: H. R. Moore 1d d I. Falconer 


n 
rio > 
F 1f7es in the Federal tax 
ble j riew of nanges in hel : 
rea ssirable Federal ta 
lly income axa 
especially inco 
ence resulting from 


Texas:- CAUSES OF AD VALOREM TAX DELINQUENC N TEXAS. To determine the 
uses of ad valorem tax delinquency in Texas with the view of 
ing remedial measures Leaders: L. P. Gabbard and R. G. Cherry. 


Texas:— FACTORS AFFECTING THE COLLECTION AND EXPENDITURE OF TAXATION REV 
ENUES IN TEXAS To determine the extent to which farm taxes in Texas 
may be reduced and governnental services inmroved Leaders: ih. P. 


Wyoming: WYOMING'S LAND AND TAXATION PROBLEMS AS RELATED TO THE AGRICUL 
TURAL DEVELOPMENT OF HE STATE To study (1) rate, amount, and distri- 


bution of the tax load of the State over a period of years; (2) increase 
in general property tax and total taxes; (3) per capita increase of 


general vroperty and total taxes; (4) relation of State income from dif- 
ferent industries; (5) amount of tax-free pvroverty in each county. 


BAE:~ FARM AND FARMER TAXES Prepare annunl estimates of the amounts of 
the various major taxes levied against farms or farmers for the United 


States and so far as vyossible for individual States or regions 
Leaders: Gerhard J. Isaac Marl E. Miller 


BAZ: INCOME TAXATION AND THE FARMER. Analyze the economic effect upon 
agriculture of taxcs on income; study the administrative and compliance 
aspects of existing and proposed income tax vrovisions; devise methods 


of facilitating administration and compliance Leaders: Gerhard J. 
Isaac 

BAE;.. HOMESTEAD TAX PREFSRENCE. Analyze the effect of homestead tax pref 
erence measures on farm ownership patterns and on the relative tax bur- 
dens of various segments che economy Leader Gerhard J. Isaac 


BAE:- TAXATION AND FISCAL POLICY IN RELATION 10 AGRICULIURE. Examination 


of present and potential Federal taxation and fiscal policies with par- 
ticular reference to thei ffects upon agriculture during the immediate 
postwar years Leader Tyler F Haygood 


BAE:— FEDERAL AID TO AGRICULTURE To prenare a nontechnical report on 
Federal aid to agriculture since World War I Leaders: D. C. Horton 
and E. F. Shepard 


BAE:- COST TO THE TREASURY OF FEDERAL ACTIVITIES RELATING TO AGRICULTURE. 
To measure annually and classify into major categories the costs of 
Federal activities relating © agriculture, 1930-44 Leaders: D. C 
Horton and E. F. Shepard 
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Parrish, B D and Norton, L. J Financial Position of a Representative 
Group of McHenry County Farmers University of Illinois Agricultural 


Experiment Station, Urbana, Ill 69 pp. 1945 


It is generally recognized *+hat agriculture as a whole has been 
relatively prosperous since the start of the war in 193 Data measuring 
financial progress actually made by farmers have jpeen limited, however. 
Information on the amount of capital used in farming, borrowed as well as 
that supplied by the farmer himself, has also been scarce 


This report by Parrish and Norton makes a valuable contribution to 
knowledge in this regard for the years of 1940. 1941, and 1942 It is the 
result of a field survey of the financial positions and operations of a 
representative groun of dairy farmers including owners, part owners and 
tenants in northern Iliinois Records by personal interview were ob 
tained from 12)! farmers in 1940 i146 in 1941 and 118 in 1942 The authors, 
among other things, discuss the canital position of operators, income and 
expense patterns, kinds and amount of credit used, and various character 
istics of farms and operators This is one of the few studies which re 
lates the use of capital. particularly borrowed capital, to the financial 
progress of farmers 


One of the important findings is that during this period it paid 
farmers to borrow and, if necessary to borrow quite heavily, to onerate 
on the largest possible scale Owners of the larger farms who made more 
rapid financial progress were somewhat more heavily in debt than the 
owners of the smaller farms In the case of tenants, those operating 
smaller businesses were more heavily indebted than those with large busi 
nesses but they nevertheless made considerable progress in building up 
their net worth n general, ail tenure groups increased their assets 
Owners were reducing their debts during the period and tenants were in 
creasing theirs until 1942 when they also reduced their debts 


The report emphasizes that the period involved in the study was one 
of rising farm prices and incomes The relationships between the various 
factors analyzed will apply of course. only to periods when similar condi- 
tions exist It may not be feasible to draw many conclusions from this 
report as to how farmers should meet their canital requirements in the 
future, particularly if farm incomes should decline 


As the authors have suggested it would be of considerable value to 
have continued the study throughout the remainder of the war and for sev 

eral years into the pvostwar period A better time to appraise farmers’ 
actions in expanding onerations, buying farms, and incurring debt would 
seem to be after the return of more normal neacetime conditions It would 
then be vossible to look back and to review the effect on agriculture of 


wartime conditions of restricted snending and continued high income, and 
later the effect of peacetime conditions of more moderate income and oppor 
tunity for free snending 


It is hoped that this excellent report will stimulate interest in 
Similar farm surveys in the years ahead so as tonrovide much needed infor 
mation in the field of capital and credit use 


Lawrence A. Jones 


Agricultural Finance in Australia New South Wales may be “on the other 
side of the world" but its agriculture, like our own, has been markedly 
influenced by the war Sheila B Fraser, writing for the Rural Bank of New 
South Wales 1/ — BAL’; Ss In pact of he War on the met nancial _Structure 
States was also le to New Wales "In conclusion, the Amer 
ican report points out the necessity for a constructive national policy 
which will maintain the demand fo firstly by ensuring a 
steady level of industrial employmen and secondly by developing a sub 
Stantial volume of international trade If the Australian farmer is to 
take advantage of the wartime improvement in his financial position, it 
will be necessary for similar national nolicies to be formulated in this 
country in order that continued progress be made away from the agricul 
tural decline that marked the inter war years " 


& 
c+ 

> 


Perhaps the largest contrast to the American scene is found in the 
fact that. in Australia. land vaiues were stabilized by National Security 
hae engnenieonin so that wartime forces could not work themselves out through 
price channels Increases in the prices of livestock also were far less 
than those in the United States Incomes of farmers seem not to have in 

reased to the same degree asa in the United States In both countries 
farmers reduced their debts during wartime Indeed the "long term and 
fixed loans" (presumably mortgage loans) and "overdrafts" (eh iort term 
loans) owed by farmers to the Ru.al Bank of New South Wales decreased 13 
percent in the 4 years ended June 30 194% In the United States farm real 
estate mortgages decreased i4 percent and non real estate loans increased 
a small percentage in the 4 years ended January 1 19444 


A land boom seems less iikely to occur in Australia thanin this 
country, but it remains a possibility It is said. "Farm incomes are at 
present high. credit cheap there 18 a considerable backlog of demand for 
farm equipment. machinery and repaixs. and an accumulation of wartime sav- 
ings, all of which will tend to keep prices rising Moreover, the demand 
for land for soldier settlers may be a significant factor in determining 
land values " 

1/ The Farm Front, Vol. III. No 4% April 1945, po. 53 57 
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STATISTICAL APPENDIX 


Farm-Mortgage Credit 


Amounts outstanding: 
Selected lenders, U. S., 1910045 ........... 
Commercial banks, by States, 1940-45 
Farm Security Administration: 
Federal land bank, Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation: 
Loans closed, repaid and outetanding, 1935-45 
Loans closed with estimates for other lenders, U. S., 1934-45 
Acquired real estate of selected agencies, U. S., 1930-5 
Average interest rates of various lenders, U. S., 1910-45 


Non-Real-Estate Credit 


Amounts outstanding: 
Principal lending institutions, U. S., 1914-h5 
Production credit associations and others discounting with intermediate credit banks, 
Emergency crop and feed loans, by States, 1944-l5 
Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation, by States, 1943-U5 . 
Interest rates on new FCA loans, 1934—44 
Loans made and outetanding: 
Commodity Credit Corporation, U. S., cumlative to 1945 


Farm Cooperative Credit 


Amounts outstanding: 
Geeurity ty Staten, 1995 
Rural electrification loan data, by States, cumulative to 1945 
Interest rates on new FCA loans, 1934-44 


Farm Taxation 


Property and automotive taxes, U. S., 1924-ly 
Tax levies on farm real estate: 
By States, 1910-44 


Agricultural Insurance 


Parmers' mutual fire insurance: 
U. S., 1914-4 
By States, 1943 

Crop insurance: 
Cotton, by States, 1942-5 
Wheat, by States, 1939-45 
Flax, by States, 1945 


Other Related Data 


Farm real estate values, State indexes, 1915- 
Farm real estate transfers and values, U. 1926205 ccc cc 
Farm income, prices paid and received, and rural retail sales, U. S., 1929-45 
Deposits of country banks, by selected regions, 1940-45 
Bond rates and yields and money rates, 1930-44 


* Because of unavoidable circumstances data for these tables were not available in time for publication. 
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Table 2? .— Farm-mortgage debt tal outstanding held t icipal lender groups, by States, January 1, 1345 
a € er groupe 
State and division Total de y Life insurance 
é ompanies Others 
r 
3 2 
ia are iollars 1,00 
Maine l £08 >. 652 
New Hampshire . 12,3920 1,32 10, 856 
Vermont .. 22 4103 42 27.020 
Massachusetts 44,0724 6,294 z 34 295 
Rhode Island 366 37h 
New England 2 4g 106, 828 
New York 147,079 29. 309 > ky 1 87h 182 106. 
New Jersey .. | 44,073 ou 30, 686 
Pennsylvania ... ___ 120, 93¢ 1 98. 264 
224,533 6.814 22, B65 163, 304 
Indiana .. 189, 404 45.937 1.9 4g , 788 31,883 
Michigan . 147, %2 682 19%. 2%¢ 


Wisconsin ........++.- 270,¢ ol? 19, 3) 185.925 


East North Central .. i, lee 1, 5 907 x 
Minnesota 355,¢21 78 6, 77.879 a 
BOG t l2 2 92 
North Dakota .......... | 83,15 35.776 ll 1, 70 11, 865 9 
South Dakota ......... | 98, 75° 49,47 l 79 11,45 
Nebraska ....... | 203, 674 79,911 17.703 0,24 5?,71 
Kansas 164,084 50,292 3¢ » 535 

West Nor +33, 422 9,943 5] 5 753 616,140 
Delaware Ly > 1,539 
Maryland 5/ 5,275 1 OF 
West Virginia .. 60? 
North Carolina . awe: ll ? ul 
South Carolina ........ 2 7 ui 

South Atlantic 10,007 34.2 35, 43h >? 
hentucty .. 19,026 lo, 783 l 
Tennessee .. 65 13,2 g ze 
Mississippi 19, 875 19 

East South Central 43,054 
Arkansas 11,2 37,257 
Louisiana .. | 14.17 77 
Oklahoma 21 ? 74.497 

Montana .... 32,971 11,769 1?, bog 
Wy 21,641 8,17 9, 
Colorado 1,103 17.764 22 129 
New Mexico 28,149 5.727 4 15 9gu 
Arizona 6, 108 714 322 
19, 3-1 2 4 > 7 #19 


3.372 
Washington 17, 39 10,03 45 C80 
Oregon 15,988 7.327 49,378 
California = 4 658 99 1 
Pacific 88,039 30,55 31, 458 339,¢ 
UNITED STATES . 5,270, o5§ 1,209, 347 78 6/ 2,601,010 
1/ For data on the total farmmnortgage debt by States, 1970-WL, see Agri ral Finance Review, v ). November 19uu A : 
2/ Includes regular mortgages, purchase-money mortgages, ani sales ntracts 
3/ Includee tenant-purchase and farn-enlargement loans, farm-d-velopment ane Ar etruction loa t individuals. Also includes 
loans made for these purposes from State Rural Rehabilitation Corporetion trust f és.Includes flo istorm restoration real estate loms 
u/ Includes joint-stock land bank loans. insured commercial bank loans, ar lomns held by individ ther miscellaneous lenders. 
5/ Includes District of Columbia. 
6/ Includes $6,621 of joint-stock land bank loans celled for forse ire w f t f stable b tates 
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Table 3.- Farmmortgage loans held by insured commercial banks, by States, January 1 and July 1, 1940, 1943-b5 1/ 


| 1945 


State anc division 


January 


1,900 1,000 
| dollars dollars 
. | 1.411 | 1,493 
New Hauwpshire 
Vermont 


Massachusetts 
Rhode Ieland . 
Connecticut 


New Png lance } 
a 
‘ hew York 
r 
sew Jersey 
a Pennsylvania .. } 
Middle Atlantic 
‘ 
‘ 
Jnio .. | 30,358 | 30, | 38,228 
‘ indiana 22,891 23,945 
H Michivan -| | 16,968 15,532 
4 #isconsin | ‘ 24 508 | 25,568 
Eaat North Central 123,472 641 | 122,382 121,371 25, Lot 
r } 
‘ | 
5 Minnesota } 7,226 17,725 
Iowa ‘ -| 260 39, 72% 
6 Missouri 19,911 720, 762 
orth Dakota | 1, 384 | 747 
South Dakota .. 1,939 2,194 
Nebraska .... 7,511 | >, 581 
= | 8,871 
dest North Central .. .}_ 103,906 _ 95, 008 
¢ } 
Delaware -| 3,312 | 2,929 
@ District of Columbia } gu us 
Virginia } 10,519 13,698 
est Virginia... . al 5, | 
+ jorth Carolina . | 8,481 11,185 
e south Carolina | 1,069 1,719 
jeorgia , 308 861 
Florida — 2, 304 | 2? bbe 
suth tlant 55.2 5? 16 
4 Atlantic ...- 158 
} 
€ Kentucky 1, 32 20), 29 9,8! | 20,082 
ennessee | 731 12,179 11.%9 1?, 342 
Alabama +,06 l 
desissipni 5u | 719 
ath Central i @ 2, | 
arkansas | 3,503 1? 3,31 3, 
a isiana 6,969 | 6,427 3] 197 952 
kl nA 4, | 4,321 3,301 4, 12% 4,299 
22 212 > 22 297 
| 
Idaho } 1,1! 1,31 1,14 1,33 l l 1,100 
ing | 904 91 72% uz 72 £79 
& rn 2, l 1,827 1,788 1,473 2 
ew Mex | ? 717 


‘ Arizona | 792 
| 2 j 3,92 > 7 j 20h 
127 g2 122 uz? 
2 | i 
« t j Toe 72 17 
& > 7 l. 292 
alifornia | 79 
Pacifi | 13,194 _| 
| 
34,17 54% u7 47 7 | ,672 ug 7,729 
Poseecseions ?/ 19% 114 b? 7 
1] Loans are classified according to location of bank anc therefore are not stri ly mparable by “tates with data for other 
lendere. which are classified according to locatior f security or borrower. ata from 19%5 to 1943 available in earlier issues of 
the Aericultural Finance Heview. 
?/ Alaeka, ‘lawaii, and Virgin Islands. 
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| January l | July l January 1 July 1 January 1 July 1 — July 1 
— 1, 722 1, 201 1,229 1,145 1,093 1,910 "952 “987 
2.9 27 BY: 5) 1,280 | 1,190 
l ~° 38 | 12 597 
| 4,100 | 3,902 
— 21, 392 | 
z z} 
— 31,99 991 — 
37,413 4O,078 
ou, | ?7, 009 
20, 381 | 21,883 
| 
| 15,578 | 17,426 
— 25,110 26,260 
} 123,428 133, 25¢ 
} 18,215 | 18, 847 
38, 844 41,018 
| 22,295 | 23,133 
| 727 | 979 
2,187 | 2, 432 
5.538 | 5,892 
8,287 | 9, 168 | 
__96,033 101, 
2,93 } 2,770 
| 8,588 8,755 
5s Lu 
12, 392 | 13, 
4,641 4,584 
254 | 19. | 
1,589 | 2, 05¢ 
b, | 7,997 
> 763 | 2.798 
| 50. | 5% 
} 
20,167 | ,98? 
} 12,611 13,797 
4,439 | 
551 i r te 
6,355 
6.978 
— 
Loe | 4,313 
+, 395 | 4 
| | ©1377 
11,051 13,273 | 
220 
299 | 1,046 
1,982 | 1,542 
92¢ 1,199 
1,964 2,639 
208 
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Table 4 - Farm Security Administration tenant-purchase loan program: Number of borrowers, acreage, cost of properties, 
and acount of loans approved, by States, cumulative from organization to July 1, 1945 1 


Cost of properties 
State and Cost borne by 
| | | | | Total cost | loans 
| price | | 
Bumoar | Acres Dollars Dollars Dollars | Dollars | Dollars 
Maine .... 34 5,139 | 137,244 | 4g,221 | 185, 465 | 721 | 184, 744 
New Hampshire pea 13 | 2,113 55,418 | 21,551 | 76,969 45 76,9264 
| 4O | 7,841 181,498 | 34,571 | 216,069 | 93 | 215,976 
Massachusetts ...... | “6 | 2,340 | 130,912 | 34,800 | 165,712 | 375 | 165, 337 
Rhode Island ..... . | 2 | 75 7.723 2.57% 10,297 0 10,297 
Connecticut ........ 105,177 20,03! 125,211 1,990 123,221 
New England ...... 617,972 779,723 3,22 
| 
New York ....... 308 | 43, 304 1,473,715 368, 429 1,842, 2,681 1,839,463 
New Jersey .......- 60 5,868 359 , 609 68,497 428,106 428,106 
Pennsylvania ....... £0,192 2,338,909 584,727 2,923,636 | bho 2,921,196 
Middle Atlantic .. 109, 344 172,233 1,021,653 5,193,886 | _ 5,121 5,188, 765 
} 
680 | 714,296 4,600,966 942, 366 5,543,332 24,790 5,518,542 
} 506 | 56,187 3,942,251 751,019 4,693,870 12,596 4,681,274 
| 699 99,254 6,016, 649 979 6,996,103 30,883 6,965, 220 
Wieconsin .......... 5L 178 126,483 3 3,766,847 | 217 
East North Central 2,816 fk 332,972 | 19,980,939 | 3,886,700 _ 23,867, 639 91, 608 23,776,031 
Minnesota .......... | 682 | 118,694 =| 5,096, 353 761,524 5.857.877 41,910 5,815,967 
| 130,610 | 7,269,272 991, 264 8,260,536 80,238 8,180,298 
| 1, 303 } 203,649 | 6,205, 269 1,853,522 8,058,791 9.997 8,048, 794 
North Dakota ....... | 410 209,218 =| 2,029,892 | 750, 782 2,780,674 6, 400 2,774,274 
South Dakota ....... | 409 | 180,755 | 2,520, 747 591,286 3,112,033 5,004 3,107,029 
OS RE | 520 | 153,636 | 4,417, 166 719,074 5,136, 240 20,150 5,116,090 
| 625 153,986 4 475,771 982,486 458.257 9,151 5, 106 
West North Central | 863 1,150,548 _32,c14, 470 6, 649 938 38 172,250 38,491,558 
} } 
Delaware ..........- | 47 8,056 | 214, 450 64,057 278,507 1,028 ?77,479 
Serre 168 | 24,950 918,914 2u4, 268 1,163,182 290 1,162,892 
840 | 113,530 3,264, 415 1,269,495 4,533,910 5.333 4,528,577 
West Virginia ...... 410 | 55,852 1,490, 4o4 523,656 2,014,060 1,562 2,012,498 
North Carolina ..... 2,588 | 236,185 7,836,179 3,859,611 11, 695,790 6, 604 11,689,186 
South Carolina ..... 2,119 | 230,086 5,761,471 3,531,224 9,292,695 9,285 9, 283, 410 
3,937 8,920,268 6. 129. 325 15,649,593 7.998 15,641,597 
IE 302 | 1,386 718,767 12,283 1, 331,050 te) 1, 330,570 
South Atlantic ... | 10,411 | 1,201,052 | 29,124, 868 16,833,919 1958, 787 32,578 Ls 926, 209 
| 
886 105, 422 4, 835,230 1,444,290 | 6,279,520 12,026 6, 267, 
Tennessee .......... 1,596 i 189, 656 5,876,236 2,765,288 | 8,641,524 8,378 6,633,146 
3, 285 | 330,747 7,885, 880 6,196,049 14,081,929 14, 334 14,067,595 
Missiseippi ........ 2,997 260,073 6, 847,501 6,334 14, 745,2 342 14,745,493 
East South Central | 8,764 | 885 , 898 | | 35,080 U3,713, 728 _ 
| | 
SEE | 2,184 | 205,947 | 6,126,412 | 4,osk,27u | 10,210,686 1,681 10, 209,005 
| 1,472 | 120,717 | 4, 71k, 222 | 3,142,214 7,857,036 1,569 | 7,855,467 
1,736 | 316,681 8.000.563 2,526, ugh 10,527,057 | 10,506,686 
| 3,011 | 605,689 16,625.72 226 5,608, 408 22,433,634 | _ 22,403,871 _ 
West South Central | 8,403 1,269,034 | 35,666, —| 15, 361,990 51,008,413 50,575,029 
| | j 
88 | 30,149 | 599.958 | 257,125 857,083 | 0 857,083 
106 12,177 | 834,718 183,231 1,017,949 652 1,017,297 
| | 38 | 10,700 245 , £03 86.363 | 332,166 2,376 329,290 
} 194 50,432 1,515,281 378,820 | 1,894,101 6,698 1,287,403 
New Mexico ......... | 71 | 19,597 4o2 , 459 156,512 558,971 fe) 558,971 
ET 27 | 1,401 | 215,894 26, 683 ,577 2,574 240 ,003 
WEAR 37 | 3,158 | 234,403 54,98h 289 , 387 1,211 288,176 
6 | 1,401 35,176 | 2 37,824 37,824 
567 | 129,015 |  &,083,692 5 230,058 14,011 5,216,047 
Washington ......... 137 | 19,326 | 970,599 213,058 | 1,183,657 | 4,913 | 1,178,744 
113 11,905 | 737.418 | 196,022 | 933, 194 | 933,246 
California ......... | | 438534 | 2.192, 069 | 2,188,950 
| | | \ | 
UNITED STATES ...... 37, 302 } 5,121,914 | 156,567,596 | 62,213,892 | 218,781,488 416, 682 | 218, 364,806 
| | 
Possessions 3/ ..... 787 28,323 2,892,614 1,239,692 132,306 7,333 4,124,973 
i 


1/ Includes farmenlargement loans, supplemental loans, and loans from State Rural Rehabilitation Corporation trust funds. The farm 
enlargement loan program was initiated about October 1942. 

2/ Includes fees incidental to the purchase of properties. 

3/ Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 


Pare Security Administration. 
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Table 5 .- Farm Security Administration: Number of individual borrowers, and amount of variour tynes of loans held, 
by States, July 1, 1945 1/ 


Loans to individuals 


$ Loans to 
Ss v d: cooperative 3 Total loans 
: borrowers : itation loans 4/ cone : : 
“Number 1,000 dollars +: 1,000 dollars 1,000 doliare * 1,000 dollars  * 1,000 dollars 
Maine . 3,042 4,285 : 73 : 204 1l 4,573 
New Hampshire. ....: 954 : 1,069 : 33 3 62 : 2 3 1,166 
: 959 : 62 : 181 : 10 : 1,212 
Maseachusetts.... 66, : 555 : 3 : 143 0 711 
hhode Ieland ..... 3 192 145 0 10 6 155 
Connecticut. ..... 3 297 : 300 : 103 : 
New England. ....: 6,595 : 1,323 : : 103 : 8,220 
5,108 6,100 136 : 1,658 : 3a6 : 8,280 
Jersey . 1,416 1,661 : 50 40g 309 : 2,428 
Penneylvania .....3 5.415: 4 897 109 : 2,599 9 : 7,65 | 
Middle Atlantic... : 11,939 665 : 7o4 18, 322 
bi ; 22,494 5,512 : 738 4,097 867 11,214 
: 7,112 : 4,173 : 158 3,724 1,025 3 9,086 
11,398 : 6 656 : 98 : 5,321 580 : 12,655 
: 9,826 5,216 : 2,312 30 8,003 
22,965 6,873 1,211 2,903 159 : 11,146 
2,050 : 18,35] 2,501. 52,098 
Minnesota 27.730 : 11,502 : 1,370 $ 5,036 : 266 : 18,174 
lowa . ‘ 9,538 : 7,746 72 : 6,022 : B06 : 14,646 
Kissour! 41,150 9,381 : 937 : 6,192 : 2,221 : 18,731 
Nort: Dakota .....3 19,410 6,023 : 65 : 1,627 360 : 8,665 
South Dakota ..... 3 27,990 : 13,759 : 392 : 2,286 : 171 : 16,60 
raska 10 8,742 : 156 : 3,431 : 199 : 12 ,£28 
Kansas 11,632 : 8,534 : 5 : 4,021 : 
West North Central : 65,067 : 28,615 : 102,988 
belaware 319 254 5 235 0 : 
Maryland 7/ ha 1,857 : 1,563 : 12 : 961 : 4 : 2,545 
Virginia 10,090 : 3,216 97 : 3,259 : 216 6,788 
eest Virginia. ....3 7,150 : 1,934 : 43 : 1,656 3,633 
jorth Carolina .... 3 19 ,285 : 328 760 : 8.592 18,€21 
South Carolina .... 16 ,969 : 7 004 : 923 : 7,217 : 532 17,676 
543 15,727 602 : 11,736 : 1,442 29.497 
South atlantic ... : 102 ,948 : 45 604 : 34 683 
kentucky . 11,873 : 3,170 : 503 : & O80 : 7.753 
Tennessee... . 9,683 : 2,548 : 336 §,125 115 9,124 
B 36 ,026 : 1® 793 : 571 10,373 : 1,720 : 28,517 
“Bast South Central . : 95,299 36,042: 2,151 32 088 3 2,733 H 13,30 
arkaneas : 42,775 : 2,309 : 7,782 1,702 24 427 
8 35 : 9,707 697 : 6,517 614 17,535 
Oxlahoma . ‘ 28 ,965 : 16,596 : gus 8,049 : Su : 25,654 
dest South Central .:_ 106,020: 5,307 : "39,591 3,213 
Montana 988 : 7,174 1,327 : €30 : 1,045 : 10,176 
Idaho . 4 02% 4,201 : 212 : 656 303 : 
Wyoming . a akg : 4,329 : 6,536 : 267 : 268 : 52 7,123 
10 ,252 : 4, 347 42g 1,405 : 487 : 11,667 
lew Mexico 17,053 3,767 wus 374 419 4,603 
1,353 : 1,035 1 : 214 116 : 1,366 
Utah ees 3,206 2,935 : 165 : aug 286 : 3,634 
Washington 5,383 4 81g : 458 : gus 64 : 6,285 
3,517 : 2,704 : B49 : 589 : 127 : 4, 369 
UNITED STATES ......: 666 310,320 20 : 165 , 366 21,855 : 518 ,€22 
Possessions 6/ ....: 12,655 : 2,260 : : 3,410 : 316 : 5,986 


1/ Includes loans from State corporation trust funds and from the Resettlement Administration, the predecessor of the Farm Security 
Adainistration. 


2/ Humber of borrowers with outstanding loans. { 
3/ Loans to individuals on and off projects, water facility loans, project equipment loans, flood and windstorm restoration production | 
loans, and wartime adjustment loans. 

4/ Includes farm development (special real estate) loans, project liquidation loans not pursuant to title I of the Bankhead-Jones Act 

and flood and windstorm restoration real estate loans. 

5/ includes farm enlargeaent loans and project liquidation loans pursuant to title I of the Bankhead—Jones Act. 

6/ Includes loans to defense relocation corporations. 

Includes scall amount of loans in District of Columbia. 

6/ Alaska, sewaii, Puerto Hico, and Virgin Islands. 


Fara Security Administration 
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Table 7 .- Federal land bank a Federal Farm Mortgege Corporation loans: Number delinquent as a percentage of mber tetanding 
by States s of January 1, for selected years, 1930-45 
| Federal land banke Federai Far gage Corporati 
divieion 
| 1930 1934 ig42 1943 
— ent | Pe e nt. ercent | Percent e r t e ent 
Maine .. b 7.0 4.2 j 28.0 1.2 4.9 
New Hampshire | 4.8 5-8 6.8 7.2 4 0.3 3.6 
7 10.2 | 7.2 l ; 59? 
Massachusetts ....... | 1.6 5.6 5.1 l 2 
Rhode Island ...... 6.5 | 4.8 10.6 
Connecticut ......... 19.2 | 4.9 10.1 6 
New England ....... 3.6 | 14.5 10.8 22.5 7 1.6 9.3 
| 
New York .... ae 4.¢ 10.5 7.1 17.0 g Bi 
New Jersey .........- | 3.6 6.9 2 6.2 2 6.5 
Ohio 9 9.6 3.6 7 uy 
Indiana 1.5 2.8 5 2 
Illinois 2.9 46.1 a4 3.8 } 3 3.2 
Michigan 7.4 90 .6 10.0 | 6.2 2 | 6.6 | 
Wisconsin | 7S __51-5 8 _11.9 _10.4 
East North Central | 3.9 42.) 8.2 | 6.0 4.4 8.7 6.4 
} 
Minnesota .. j 6.5 42.8 13.1 7.6 q 
Missouri 12.¢ ] 7.c | 3.4 
North Dakota | 67.4 58.8 | 46.6 | 18.7 
South Dakota ........ | 3.9 | 65.9 | 26.6 | 16.4 | , 12.5 
Kansas | .8 39.2 23.0 | 12. 8 5. 2 7 9.1 7.8 
West North Central | — 22.9 10.¢ = 5 “TW. 
} 
Delaware | 46.4 of 3.3 3.6 
Maryland | 10.4 1.9 5.8 
Virginia | l 13.5 | 9.3 | 8.0 
West Virginia j 4.8 ue 8.5 | 6.2 | 9 6.1 
Worth Carolina | 6.¢ 15.2 | 11.2 9.7 10.9 
South Carolina ..... | 20 .¢ 7.1 31.5 | 18.€ | u 15.¢ 
Georgia ...... 61.5 | wh | 1.9 10.8 10.8 
Florida |__ 6.4 | __52.9_ 12.6 _| 5.4 
South Atlantic 6.9 _ | 52.3 ig.4 | 12.1 ‘| 10.7 10.5 
Kentucky | 2 43.9 | 9 | i 4.1 | 4, | 11.7 | 2 
Tennessee .... 1.6 | uu | 5.2 5.0 | u.6 5.1 4.9 4.9 
Alabama ...... 12.7 | 60.8 19.0 | 11.5 10.4 | 10.0 C 5 7 6 10.2 
Mississippi 25.4 12.7 | 1o.4 __-0 23 10.1 
East South Central 9-1 3.9 ? 
Arkaneas .. 3.3 4.2 | ) 4 
Louisiana ......... | ll. 13.2 | 12.7 0 7.8 
Oklahoma 6.9 6.4 Cc 13 
Texas . fof 5.0 2.5 5 
} 
Montana | 9.3 11.1 9.6 C 7 
Idaho 6.7 5.9 | 5.9 .0 2 7.9 
Wyoming | 10.3 | 10.1 | 1.3 
Colorado ........- 5.6 11.9 | 11.2 3 1.9 
New Mexico | 5.2 6.4 | 7.3 .0 
Aritona | 1.9 | 8.6 | 8.0 | .6 19 9.5 7.6 
6.0 | 8.9 4.3 6.2 9.9 
Nevada ......... 10.1 | 1-8 _ 8.8 
Mountain | 8. | _19.9 13.8 | 9.8 { 
} | 
Washington | 6.8 | 5.8 u 7 
Oregon ........-. 6.4 | | ] 5.5 
OTATES ......¢ | 5.5 B.5 7.5 | 6.3 II 1.0 2 g.% 
1/ Includes all loans with unpaid matured installments even though such inetallwents may have been extended ieferred j 


2/ Loans held by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation are made on its behalf by the Land Bank Commiesigner 


Farw Credit Administration. 
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Table © .~ Amount of Federal land bank and Jederal Farm Mortgage Corporation loans closed estimated amount of farm mortgages recorded 
by other lenders, United States, 1934-5 1 
| Loans closed Fetimated amount of mortgages recorded by other lenders 3/ 
Federal land | Mortgage | Commercial Insurance lenders 
| Credit Cor- Individuals coupanios Miscellaneous Total 
_|_poration2/ | 
| Million | Million Million | Million Million Million Million Million 
| dollars } dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
193% | 730.1 | 553-0 219.6 110.9 45.7 80.8 457.0 1,740.1 
| 247.6 195.9 257-6 164.9 76.4 71.7 570.8 1,014. 
1936 . } 106.6 76.9 255.3 166.1 115.1 60.4 616.9 802. 
1937 . 62.8 39.7 262.9 12. 128.2 51.3 5.2 757-7 
1938 51.3 29.1 23 210.0 137.4 61.3 8 723.2 
1939 1.5 27.2 226.7 217.6 138.0 67.8 650.3 729.0 
ee | 63.9 36.4 225 .€ 219.9 145.5 61.2 672.2 772.5 
é 7 37.3 247.7 221.3 160.5 102.5 732.0 634.0 
53.6 28.2 248.7 191.0 154.6 86.7 681.0 762.8 
193 . 61.2 30.1 350.4 233-1 167.1 3.9 624.5 915.8 
194k: 4/ } 
Jan.-March . | 21.7 10 17 17.0 63.8 22.1 280.4 312.4 
Apr.-June | 15.9 7.9 91 8 1 38.1 15.8 208.1 231.9 
July-Sept . } 13.8 i) T 54.7 29.9 14.7 176.5 197.2 
Oct .-Dec 18.0 }.2 oc .4 60.5 26.9 12.3 202.1 229.4 
1945: 4/ 
Jan.-March 23.9 11.4% 18.9 j 83.5 51.7 19.0 273.1 yos.& 
Apr.-June } 23.3 j 11.7 102.2 | 76.1 35.2 13.7 227.2 262.1 
! | 
1] Continental United Ste States only. 
2/ Loans of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation are made on ite behalf by the Land Bank Commissioner. 
3/ Based on reports from counties including from 31 to 49 percent of the farms in the United States. 
y/ Sum of quarterly figures will not always equal annval total because of rounding of figures. 
Farm Credit Administration. 
Table 9 .- Interest rates charged on new loans and discounts by institutions under the supervision of the 
Farm Credit Administration, December 31, 1934—U4 
Item 954 | 19395 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 19% | | | | 
| Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
Federal land banks: | | | 
ational farm loan associations: | | | 
Reduced rate 1/ + 1/2 31/2 31/2 | 31/2 1/2 31/2 31/2 | 31/2 |) 31/2 31/2 - 
Direct: 2/ } } 
Contract rate ........... | | 41/2} 41/2 | 4a/e 
Reduced rate 1/ .........-.... 5 4 4 | } & 
Land Bank Commissioner: 3/ } | 
Contract rate ...... 5 § | § 5 5 | 5 5 
Production credit associations 4/ .... 5 5 |} | 4 1/2 | 4 1/2 1/2 if2 | & 1/2 
Federal intermediate credit banks 4/ . 2 2 2 2 | 2 Be.2a3' sey. 1 1/2 11/2 | 11/2 
Banks for cooperatives: 4/ | | | | 
Loans secured by Commodity Credit Cor | } | 
poration documents ............. - - - | - | | - 1 
Commodity loans ....... eet on ‘ - 2 2 2 | 2 | 11/2 | 11/2 | 11/2 1 1/2 11/2} 11/2 
Operating capital loans ........... 3 3 3 | 21/2 22/2) 21/2 | 21/2 
Emergency crop and feck loans ... 51/2} 51/2 u | & & & 
Regional agricultural credit. corporations 6 1/2 61/2}; 61/2 | 61/21 61/2 | 61/2} 51/2 5 1/2 | 5 1/2 5 1/2 | 5 1/2 
Agricultural Marketing Act ——-- fund: j | | | | | | 
Operating capital loans .......... 3 21/2 | 21/2] 21721 21/2) 21/2) 21/2 
1] Reduced rates to borrowers on Federal land bank loans were = effect between May 12, 1933 and July 1, 194% and on Land Bank Commissioner 


} loans between July 22, 1937 and July 1, 1945 
2/ Includes loans made in Puerto Rico 


oy Land Bank Commissioner loans are made on behalf of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. 
4/ Interest rate in Puerto Rico, one-half of 1 percent higher. 


' 5/ Under @ program announced by the " cretary of Agriculture on January 21, 1943, the interest rate on production loans financed through the 
i regional agricultural credit corporations was set at 5 percent 


WOTB: The interest rate on mortgage loans made by joint-stock land banks varies from 4 percent to 6 percent per annum, the latter rate being 
the maximum allowed by law. 


Credit Administration. 
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Table 10.- Real estate, sheriffs' certificates, judgments, etc., acquired and held by the 
Federal land banks and the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 1925-44 1/ 
Acquired during year 2/ Held as of December 31 

| Federal Farm Mortgage | YVederal Farm Mortgage 
Year Federal land banks Corporation land banks Corporation 

| Humber | Investment Wunder | Investment 3/ Buabder Investment Bunbder Investment 3/ 

| | _1,000 2,000 | 1,000 

| Number } dollars Humber dollare Number | dollars Number dollars 
1925 | 2,2 8,232 | 2,758 11,048 
192b | 2,28 | 9,62. | 4,02 16,596 | 
1927 | 2,090 | 9,190 5.17 | 21,892 | 
1928 | 2,652 | 14,598 | 6,010 | 26,478 =| 
1929 | 3,109 | 13, 340 6, 641 29,517 | 

| 

19 30 4,318 17,177 8,516 | 36,865 | | 
1931 7,036 | 27,320 12,609 | 53,588 | 
1972 | 10,102 | 43,045 18,449 | 83,158 
1933 | 6,488 20,941 | 21,895 | 96,632 | 
1934 | 4,766 | 16,067 | 2 5 22,918 | 96, 655 2 ll 

| | 
1935 | 11,459 | 43,219 | 252 27,465 | 119,409 | 236 
1936 | 12,510 | 49,73 | 2,626 5, 809 26.954 | 128,893 | 2,379 
1937 8,586 | 32,676 | 4, 396 10, 469 25.776 | 117,932 | 5,107 14,106 
1938 | 7,186 29,23 j 6,576 17,267 23,974 115,345 | 8,265 23, 884 
1939 10, 236 4h 65 | 7,679 22,177 25,775 | 125, 800 9,625 29.437 

| 

1940 5, 262 23,029 3.790 12,626 21,337 | 109,066 | 7,50 25,113 
1941 4,129 17,592 | 3,201 10,191 14,578 | 73,600 | 5,20 18,217 
1942 3,067 12,968 | 3, 265 10,994 | 8,322 | 4o,435 | | 14, 322 
1943 1,294 6,036 1,946 7,2k9 3,625 | 16,779 | 2,423 | 9,067 
1944 | 513 | 2,331 758 2,956 1,423 | 6, 680 | 1,120 4,314 

1J Excludes Puerto Rico excent for acquisitions by the Federal lend banks during years 1931-34. 


2/ Excludes reacquirements. 
3/ Excludes prior liens. 


Farm Credit Administration. 


Table 11.- Farm real estate held by selected lending agencies, United States, January 1, 1930-45 


| Federal Farm Mortgage | | 

| Federal land Corporation | Joint-stock | 
Tear | banks 1/ Excluding | Including 2) | land danke 3/ | 

| prior liens prior liens eo 

| 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars | 1,900 dollars | 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 

| | | 
1930 | 29,517 | 107,058 19,685 | 26, 860 
1931 36, 865 123, 40 | 22, 202 33,511 ) 
1932 53,588 190,69 31-997 9 ,008 
193 83, 158 287,773 71, 741 2, 7,454 
193 96, 632 | 428, 332 | 85, THO b/ 56,094 
1935 96, 655 | ll 11 558, 211 | 81, 700 | 6 60,270 
1936 119, 409 | 455 455 588, 761 78,204 | 2/ 75,166 61,531 
1937 128,893 | 5,861 10, wig 634,005 72,781 69 525 68, 
1938 117,9 14,106 21,646 612,120 62,030 56, 311 72,040 
1939 115,3 | 23, 884 34 558 | 607, 358 53,885 4g 143 71,846 

| 
1940 125, 800 | 29,437 4O, 378 599 , 653 46,827 42,045 68,324 
1941 109 ,066 i 25,114 32,780 547,637 36,172 | 33,373 60,900 
73, 600 | 18,216 23,614 441,772 25,130 22,841 
194 4O, 435 | 14, 322 19,909 | 336, 233 | 18, 306 | 8/ 19,532 | 145 
194 16,779 9,067 12,615 | 205, 410 6,605 6/ | 36,159 
| 
1945 6,680 4,314 6,039 | 119,169 | 4, 201 6/ 32,691 


1/ Investment. Includes sheriffs’ certificates and judgments. 
2/ Book value. Partially estimated. 
BY 


Carrying value. Includes sheriffs' certificates and judgments. Real estate held by banks in receivership included | 


Investment. Department of Rural Credit of Minnesota, Bank of North Dakota, and Rural Credit Board of South Dakota. 


Data unavailable. 


XUM 


__________ | 
at book value. 
Book value. 
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* - Average terest ratee on farmmnortgage debt held by various lender groups, 
United States, for selected years, January 1, 1910-45 1/ 
Other lenders 
Federal a | Total all 
panies Banks | Individuals Others Total 
oration | | 
~~ Pescent | Percent | Percent | Percent Percent | Percent Percent 
910 5.5 6.2 | 6.0 6.5 | 6.1 6.0 
5.8 6.5 | 6.1 6.3 | 6.2 6.1 
| 
6.1 7.0 | 6.3 6.6 | 6.5 | 6.4 
330 5.7 6.5 6.1 6.1. | 6.2 | 6.0 
wf 5.6 6.3 5.9 6.0 6.0 5.5 
3 5.5 | 5.2 5.1 5.3 4.6 
3.5 4.9 2/ 2/ 2/ 5.3 4.5 
4g | 2/ 2/ 2/ 5.3 
| 2/ 2/ 2/ 5.2 4,5 
j 
4.6 2 2 5.2 | 5 
4.6 2/ | 2/ 
4.5 | 2 2 2 4, 
1 4 { 2/ 2/ 5 8 
ntract Fates, except on loans of Pederal land banke, 1924-44, and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 1938- 
U5, which are included at temporarily reduced rates. 
2/ 10t availsble. 
fable 13.- Estimated amount of interest charges payable on fa.>srtgage debt, 
by geographic divisions, 1910, 1922, 1930, 1935, 1940-44 1/ 
Geographic division 9 1922 1930 1935 1940 194. | 1943 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
dollars | dollars dollar’ | dollars | dollars | dollars an |} dollars | dollars 
Hew England . 3,992 7,970 | 10,086 | 9,338 7,254 7,090 6,842 6, 640 6,853 
Middle Atlantic . | 14,715 | 26,250 | 26,866 22,269 18,033 17,616 17,076 | 16, 208 15,741 
East Borth Central . | 46,373 | 122,875 | 107,039 78,630 62,946 62,413 60,580 | 55,4m | 52,843 
| West Korth Central . | 77,492 | 280,130 | 198,084 | 134,923 | 91,389 90,693 88,821 | 61,703 | 77,107 
South Atlantic 8,910 | 35,480 31,974 21, 894 19, 454 19,824 19,712 18,885 | 18,792 
Fast South Central . 8,052 | 27,340 25,961 | 18,758 18, 346 18,650 18,605 | 17,379 | 16,873 
Vest South Central 21, 358 73,650 72,072 | 47,081 31,989 32,277 32,058 29,675 28,877 
Mountain ....csses- 8,666 | 56,213 | 38,69. | 25,014 | 16,669 | 15,868 | 14,44. | 12,654 | 12,122 
Pacific ... 13,630 | 49,996 58,983 | 38,185 | 29,291 28 439 27,231 25,702 25,7 
UNITED STATES .... 203.188 | 679,30 | 569,756 | 396,092 | 295,371 | 292,870 | 285,366 | 264,277 254,983 


1] Payable during calendar year. 


Excludes amounts paid by Secretary of the Treamury to Federal land banks, 


1933-44, and Federal Farm Mortgace Corporation, 1937-44, as reimbursement for interest reductions granted 


borrowers. 


| 


| 
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nal and al loans to farmers held by ineured commercia anke, and by all active commercial banke, by States 
on specified atee 
Ineured commer ar All active commercial] banks 
19465 
anuary January 1 
ate an 
jUnder Com \Under Com 
modity modity 
Total Credit Tota Total Credit 
Corporation | Corporation 
___.|_guarantee 
1,o% 1,900 1,000 
dollars la dollars dollars 
Main 
New 
New Y 
ney 
Penneaylva A 
M4 tic 
Linois 
iga 
Wiscone 
haet re 
Minnes 
I 
a 
90uU ta 
Kansas 
dee > or tra) 
é a 
South Carolina . 
ear 
Florida 
nt 18,428 l 19,311 2, 325 
Tenner 765 7 1° 7 17.522 
2 
,labama 41,090 32,22 30,212 33,753 164 32,659 
g 959 23 6 > ob 2% 789 
East South Central 307_ 153, 881 _88, 359 321,67 235, 76,295 
isiana 6,38 1 15,903 
lahoma 20 , 54 63,664 | 
exas 975 
dee 4 e a 3 3 5 32,067 
ana 199 25, 476 
4 459 19,292 
4 40% l 5 11, 309 
7,67 38, 300 
New Mex 1 4,901 42 14,393 | 
Ari 17 8,048 15,918 oa | 
ta 1 347 12,34 | 15 gu | 
Neva = 382 — 
Mounte 130, 132,368 
‘ 15,506 | 26,295 | 
‘ ‘ 1? 77 
) ia l 89,877 019 _ 
Facifi 148, 345 133,269 | 
} 
NITED STATES 1,505,249 | 1,722,863 805,503 1,631,7 | 2,545,548 1,769,299 | 
eaiona : 0 6,693 9,615 0 
e are asnified accordim “location of bank and therefore are not atri ata for other lenders 
whl laseified according to location of semrity or borrower 
of 3 a secured by agricultural commodities covered by purchase agreements of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
reports of Federa ppoeit Ineurance Corporation and Comptr er of the Currency 
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Table 16.- Production credit associations and priwate financing institutions discounting with Pederal 


intermediate credit banks: Loane 


by States 1 


to farmers 


1944-5 , 


outstanding on January l,and July 1, 


| Production credit associations 2/ Private financing institutions 3/ 
State and | 1944 | 1945 1944 | 1945 
division | } 
January 1 July 1 January 1 July 1 | January 1 ' July 1 January 1 | July 1 
| 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. 
Maine ...-. 1.2m | 1,652 | 1,220 2,113 209 178 
New Hampshire 263 | 343 123 59 | | 0 
Vermont PLES j 1,496 1,814 | 1,749 1,909 | an 259 | 222 } 230 
Massachusetts ..... | 763 | 1,251 | 946 1,313 64 | 102 | 119 } 119 
Rhode island | 360 427 12 366 0 | 0 
Connecticut 1,578 1,554 28 3 | 3 
New England 6,941 | 6.1/9 | 533 459 536 
New York ... | 8,12 10,977 8.73 11,01 | 0 60 | 42o | 43 } 
New Jersey 1,24 1,996 |} 1,284 2,075 | 0 | 23 Oo | 27 
Middle ‘-lantic .. | 13, 304 17,600 14,089 | 17,729 | | te 70 
7,975 | 8,501 | 283 8,097 | 627. 662 569 583 
Indiana 9,795 10,700 8,625 10,000 | 579 | 277 342 | 270 
11,51 10,708 10, 222 11,11¢ 523 | 785 537 
Michigan 2,524 2,890 4o2 2,801 114 47 33 | 20 
Wisconsin 4699 5,408 997 __6,008 | 834 883 857 | 850 
East North Central _36,508 __ 38,207 33,629 __38, 018 3,338 2,392 2,586 2, 200 
| 
Minnesota ........ 6,193 ,036 8 6,93 1,504 1,409 | 1,454 | 1,456 
lows 8,265 5, 822 7,81 6,564 751 | 258 | 695 | 367 i 
8,886 9,059 7,113 8,338 636 439 366 | 325 
North Dakota 1,633 2,078 , OU 2,213 600 | 750 | 359 | 47 
South Dakota 3,300 3,938 4,005 3,906 | 152. 229 | 251 | 255 
Nebraska 135 | 4,675 | 5,083 4, guy 398 | 203 254 | 208 
Kansas _ | 3.907 74 | 222 140 305 195 
West North Central 33,883 16 126 36,373 __36, 64 4 263 bog 3,684 3,253 
| 
Delaware 414 LOS 331 421 | 0 0 | 0 
4 27 2,01C 93 | 0 o | o | 0 
District of Columbia 0 ) 0 0 i 0 0 0 
Virginia .. 2 3,791 43) 364 20 19 23 23 
West Virginia } 09 1,227 89¢ 1,013 0 } C | 0 | 0 
North Carolina 35 10,902 2.57 C 261 | 0 242 
South Carolina 47 6, 428 1,581 2c 0 47 33 
Georgia j 3 7 9,009 j 3,565 10,269 0 0 0 | 0 
South Atlantic ... |__17,499 7,710 17,88 ] 270 335 310 300 
Kentucky 5.171 4, 21 24 ll 
O47 37 2 671 534 175 
Alabama | 658 164 260 22k 269 
Miesiceippi ........ | 21,9913 4 355 3,121 | 5,003 2,895 
} 
Arcansas 2 395 514 510 332 I 
Louisiana 13 2,343 7,502 1,016 1,136 888 1,218 
Oklahoma | 4,253 2 j 3, 44 4, 454 1,936 2,278 1,340 1,70 
Texas |___ 22,267 __|_29,051 20,3 _|__26, 802 9,074 10,611 1,212 | 8,413 
West South Central |__30,99/ 8,086 49,400 __13,021 11,570 
| 373 8,219 9 7,778 235 234 230 
3,991 6,022 3,7 5,975 1 166 57 153 
Wyoming ... 1,663 | 2,456 | 403 2,223 | 469 865 | 317. | 585 
Colorado ....... 4, 167 5.929 | +, 103 5.973 | 673 565 | 563 
New Mexico 1,881 2,578 1,792 2,176 368 
APIBODR | »,186 2, 257 >, C61 1,073 919 846 
Eee 2,54 2, Bt 2,09 65 1,678 | 2,408 1,792 | 2,123 
Nevada | _918 bbe 21 52 | 27 
Mountain 22,72 31, 868 20,734 L377. | 6,189 5,289 
Washington 1,562 2,406 1,484 2,919 | 160 346 11] | 
Oregor. 4, O40 5.729 3,825 751 | 0 5 | 53 
California ___10,560__|___ 14,108 _ _|__10, 332 13,471 | 2,969 | 2,204 2. | 1,733 
Pacific | 16,162 22, 15,641 22,141 | 3,129 3,155 2,828 2,130 
UNITED STATES 196,637 266, 396 188, 30 262, 781 | 34,137 | 35,316 =| 29,966 | 29 658 
} } | 
Puerto Rico | 2,119 | 2,393 } 3,391 3,940 | 1,041 | 183 } 1,231 | 233 


i] Excludes 


| 


loans secured by agricultural commodities covered by purchase agreements of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


=~ 


2/ Includes 
3/ Includes 


all loane of PCA's. doth discounted and not 
only loans from and discounts with Federal intermed 


with Federal 
ate credit 


ii scounted 


intermediate credit 
banks. 


banke 


Farm Credit Administration. 


XUM 


= 
Me 


Table 17.- Emergency crop and fee ane edit Ad tatratior rehabilitation loane held by the Farm Security 
A antes, January 1, and July 1, 1944-45 
Emergency cr and feed loane 1 Rural rehabilitetion 
State and sh ) 1944 


iivieion 


January July January 1 July 
| 


1,000 dollars 


| 1p00 doldare | 1,000 dollare | 1,000 dollare 


4,560 3,899 | 4, 285 
1,192 1,102 | 1,069 
1,083 1,025 | 959 


Vermont 


husette ...... 537 522 565 
3 3 168 145 
Eng 7 5 20 
New England ai 8,105 =A 1,029 7,323 
New Jersey ......-.. 
| enneylwania ...... 629 
io 337 408 
ndiana 373 362 
lllinois 
Michigan be 3 
. 1,20 g 
East North Central a 
nnesota 6 t 
Owe 411 4 
jorth Dakota 39,154 19 27 t7 
South Dakota 24,401 24,074 22,98 4 
| ebraska 6,18% 3 sal 
7 
West North Central 86,552 ___ 85,834 3 
elaware 
Maryland 349 ule 
istrict of Columbia 
1,809 2, 315 1,778 
West Virginia ...... 378 307 1968 
North Carolina 1,539 3,023 1,537 1 
South Carolina . 2,591 4,798 , 7 4, 765 
7eorgia 2,024 Ole 
Florida ee 
Tennessee ...... 897 1,139 Sg 
Alabama ...... 1, 358 2,288 g + 
| 1,394 2,335 1,853 
East South C je 
Arkansas 3,28 4,04 3, 
Oulsiana ...... 
)k laho ai 
Texas 


Montana 
) 
ming 
New Mexico 2 67 7% 2 767 
Arizona 
Utah 7 z > 27 
Nevada 394 
Mountain 1.500 | 39,000 | 3 “35,39 
g)2 
4 09 u 
734 714 7 Put 1091 219. 
2.171 2.260 
ludes drought relief loans made in 1934 and 1935 and orchard rehabilitation loans made in 194? 
ne to individuals on and off projects, water facility loms, and project eouipment loans. Includes loans from State corporation trust 


funds and from the Resettlement Administration, the predecessor of the Farm Security Administration 
Less than $500. 

Includes $41,000 not allocable by States. 

$14,000 not allocable by States. 

$32,000 not allocable by States. 

$3,000 not allocable by States 


compiled from reporte of Farm Credit Administration and Farm Security Administratior 


| 1,000 dollare | 1,000 dollare | 1,000 dollare | 1,000 dollar 
| 
Maine 674 4.7904 
New Hampshire 39 ug 38 “ 1,139 
West South Central 17,117 20,113 18, 622 68 , 7 61, 452 65.937 


Table 18.- Regional Agri 
State Wah division 


ine 
New Hampshire ... 
Verzont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 

New England 


New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvar.ia 
Middle Atlanti 


Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
East North Central 


Minnesota 
lowa 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas eres 
Weet North Central 
Delaware 
Maryland 
District of Columbia 
Virginia .. 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina .... 
Georgia 
Florida . 
South Atlantic 


| 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 
East South Central 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas . . 
West South Centra) 


Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arisona 
Utah 
Nevada 

Mountain 


Washington ... 1, 


l 
California .. 
Pacific . 4 


Unallocated 


UNITED STATES 


1/ Includes limited liability loan 
2/ In addition to food production 
outstanding in connection with ol 
3/ Includes renewals. 


Fare Credit Administration 


ara redit ation: 


utetanding, by States, 
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Wartiwe food production loans made and 
on specified dates, 


1943-45 


outstanding 


and total loans 


Wartime food production loans 1/ All loans 2/ 
Made 3 ' Outetanding Out standing 
through June 30, 1943 | June 30, 1944 | June 30, 1945 | June 30, 1944 | June 30, 1945 
are 000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars 
| 
61 1, 309 606 104 606 104 
4 To } 55 76 { 55 
} 13 
11 
| 3 
10 
233 
164 
Ug) 
50 
| 52 
21 
1 120 
144 
. 387 
| 342 
| 101 
107 | 114 
313 
oul, 171 
702 | 246 
1,356 | 1,658 
, | 4 | 2 
21% 142 213 | 142 
) 0 0 0 
l 1,652 693 42g 694 | 42g 
T 17 10 ou | 18 
13 55 | 113 | 55 
217 | 122 317 122 
he | 302 | 460 | 
) | 1,981 | 1,157 2,000 | 1,176 
| 97 38 97 38 
172 7% | 172 | 74 
3 68 28 9 29 
— — 68 
3 319 145 321 } 147 
457 | 261 | 101 261 | 101 
é 1,613 1,25 610 1,251 | 610 
2,561 | 1,165 | | ugg 
2,995 1,353 009 | 1,347 
| 
493 2,573 1,299 ll 1,303 | 214 
581 1,432 475 284 475 | 
58 242 | 458 | 
808 522 417 525 | 417 
2 224 152 240 150 240 | 151 
C 12 1 1 1 1 
301 95 96 4g 
| 
16 987 | 312 146 2,777 1,934 
53 986 | 82 | 2 82 
1,969 2,738 | 1,507 | 1,507 | 609 
2,038 | | 837 4,526 | 2,625 
| | | 
| } | 
7 10, 842 51,598 } 17,871 | 7,609 | 20,561 9,522 


e and restricted area loans. 
loans 
programs now in liquidation 


includes special loans in the Wenatchee area of the State of Washington and a emall amount 


YUM 


| 
} 
} 
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Table 20.- Rural Electrification Administration Loane made and number of rural consumers connected 
from organization to January 1, 1945 
Loans nade | 
State and | Sumber Classified by type of borrower [ Classified by purpose ! Rural 
| borrowers | Cooperative Public Private | Construction Wiring. 
| Total | associations | podies 1/ | utilities \ 2 | Plumbing a/; 
| 1.000 | 1,000 1,900 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 i 
| Number | dollars } dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars Nusber 
| | | | 
Maine } 4 | 0 4 | 1,139 
New Hampshive . | .: 7 1,457 | 1,457 | eo | 0 | 1,425 32 | 2,732 
Vermont 3 1,132 } 1,132 0 1,109 | 2 | 2.749 
Massachusetts . | 7 0 | | 0 | 0 | | 
Rhode Island ... } 0 | | 0 0 | 0 | 0 
| | | | | | | 
New York | 4 3,208 1,340 1,864 | 3,185 | 19 7,214 
New Jersey .. | 2 | 503 | 503 | | uggs 1,489 
Pennsylvania .....-. 10,524 524 Oo. | | | joo | 
Middle Atlantic .. | 22. 14,231 12,307 1, 864 | 14,108 | 123 \ 46,117 
| | | | | | | | 
| 28 20,056 | 20,056 | o | 0 | 19,918 | 138 | 63, 369 
indiana . | 20,341 | 19,911 | 430 | 20,265 76 | 74.936 
Illinois . 28 20,287 | 20,206 | o | 81 | 20,129 158 | 55.841 
13) 12,956 12,956 | o (| 0 12,694 | 262 32, 351 
Wisconsin ...... 18,214 18,124 90 0 17,889 325} 39, 362 
Fast North Central | 146 | 91, 854 | 91,253 90,895 959 | 265 859 
| | | 
Minnesota 51 | 27.395 | 27,395 | o | | 26,690 | 66, 358 
Iowa 53 25,811 | 25,710 | 6 | 25,670 | 141 63,198 
Missouri uo | 20,671 20.55) | | 112 | 20,42 229 | 60,175 
North Dakota ....... | | 3,551 | 3,551 | | 3,4uu5 | 106 6 468 
South Dakota | 11 | 2,0 | 2,044 | 0 | | 2,005 39 | 4,615 
Nebraska | 22 | 11,713 | uO | 11,673 | 0 | 11,268 | ulus | 22,501 
| | 8,350 8.350 | 0 8,266 | gu | 18,664 
West North Central | 99.5%) _| 87,6049 11,768 118 | 97,/86 | 1,749 201.979 _ 
| | | | | 
Delaware ........... | ae 1,025 | 1,025 | o | 0 | 1,022 | 3 | 3,124 
1,709 | 1,709 | | 0 | 1,709 | 0 { 4.857 
| 1s | 9.776 | 9,583 | o (| 193 | 9.646 | 130 | 26,462 
Weet Virginia ...... 684 684 | o (| 0 | 679 | 1,622 
Sorth Carolina ..... 14,816 | 14,360 | 209 | 14,511 | 305 } 43,979 
South Carolina ..... | 8,388 7,907 | | | 8,149 233 33,323 
| 16,562 | 16,455 | | 107 | 15.917 | 6u5 | 72,091 
= 3,628 | 3,416 o | | 86 11,711 
South Atlantic ... | 14 | 50,588 55,1399 | 55,175 _| 1,413 196, 269 
| | | | | \ | 
26 12,168 =| 12,168 | | | 12,021 | 147 | ug 
Tennessee ..... 12,711 | 11,622 | 1,089 | | 12, 666 | 74, 
au 10,025 | 9,783 | | 0 | 9,389 | 136 | 39,180 
Mississippi ..... 11,148 12,079 6 | 10,922 __226 | 0,165 
East South Central | 103 46,052 | | | 0 213,198 
| | | | | | | 
19 | 9,077 | 8,554 | | 523 | 8,964 | 113 | 28,991 
Louisiana .......... 17 | 9,182 | | 50 9,171 | 61 19,545 
| a 12.272 | 1,086 | Oo | 186 | 11,173 | 99 29.713 
West South Central | 152 | 2,l7e 60,836 _| 19. 61,702 970 170,05) 
| | | | | 
| 16 | 3,110 3,110 | o (| 0 3,074 | %6 7,479 
| 9 | 3,372 «| 3,372 «| | 0 | 3,318 54 | 7, %61 
13 | .520 | 2, | 0 | 79 | 2,439 | #1 | 5, 
Colorado | 19 | 1,921 } 7, 88 0 | 36 | 7,847 74 | 15,163 
New Mexico ...... | 1,476 | 1,260 0 | 216 | 1, 394 8? 3.518 
} u | 1,096 | 857 142 97 1,083 1% 197 
ie | 1,020 | 1,020 | o | 969 51 
Mountain ......... 20,746 19,945 373 428 | 20,30 | 39 
Washington ......... | 20 | 6,110 } 5,084 | 1,026 | 0 | 6,073 7 | 13 
13) 3, 363 | 3,363 | o | 9) | 3,301 | 62 7. 
cccvecess 7 1,902 202 ries) | 0 | 1,902 | 
Pacific | __13,375 9, | 11,276 | 
UNITED STATES . | g01 | 405, 681 384,618 | 16, 662 4,401 | 399, 349 | 6.232 1,212.01 } 
| 
Possessions u/ 3 } 690 } 416 | 274 | 0 688 2 
1] Municipalities, public power districts, and irrigation districte. 


2/ Principally line construction, but includes amounts for working capital and for generating plants. 
/ These funds were loaned to borrowers for relending to individuals. 
4/ Alaska and Virgin Islands. 


Rural Electrification ‘dministratior 


XUM 
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Table 21.- Taxes levied on farm property and automotive taxes paid by farmers, United States, 
average 1909-13. arnual 1924-44 


Property taxes levied / Automotive taxes paid 


Motor fuel taxes 4/ 


Year Parw personal Licenses and 
real estate P 


| 
property 2/ permite State Federal 
| 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1,00C doilare 
| | 
1909-13 average | 184, 315 | 28,437 | 5/ 1,195 | | 
| | | | | 
EASE | 511,370 | 62,938 | 36,084 | 11,612 | 
| | | | 
516,790 | 62,622 41,127 | 21, 896 | 
1926 | 525,564 | 63, 786 | | 28,209 | 
| 690 | 65,417 47, 626 | 37,294 | 
| 555 635 | 69,594 | 50,310 | 42, 680 | 
\ 567,493 | 73, 323 | 52,808 | 55,626 | 
566,956 | 71.082 | 55.92 | 63,108 | 
26, | 54,678 | 53,217 | 61,873 | 
1,670 | 42.779 | 4g, 831 56, 895 | 8,953 
399, 168 | 34, 377 | 44.713 | 56, 687 | 22,827 
| 384, | 35,146 | 815 | 60 , 586 | 18,621 
| | | | 
Saree 393.878 | 36, 758 | 46,948 | 65, 745 | 20, 604 
396,°77 | 39, 886 | 50,830 | 70,570 21,438 
ees | 406,967 | 41,203 | 56,181 | 4,959 | 23,199 
401,998 42,108 | 55.702 | 76,057 6/ 2h, 222 
4O8 , 565 | 42,949 | 56,472 77,771 26,105 
| 
954 | 43, 885 | 59.072 79, 846 | 35,984 
| 4o2, 7921 | 4g, 819 64,194 83.851 | 45,876 
| 393, 885 57,113 | 97,705 76,996 45,099 
| 391,153 | 67,000 | 83,690 | 69, 366 | 43,212 
405,023 | 67,000 | 81,0900 69,900 | 1/ 4b, ooo 
i] Levies rather than payments are shown for propefty taxes because data for payments are not available for many States. For the coun- 


try as a whole levies and payments probably are about equal over long periods. 
2/ Includes taxes levied on motor vehicles under general property tax laws. 
2, Beginning 1942 includes Federal use tax. 

U/ State taxation of motor fuel began in 1919, Federal in 1932. 

2) 1910-14 average. 

6/ Revised. 

L/ Preliminary. 


Table 22.- Tax levies on farm real estate: Amount per acre, index numbers of amount per acre, 
and amount per $100 of value, United States, 1890-1944 


| Taxes per acre T I Taxes per acre . 

| Taxes per $100 | ___| Taxes per $100 
| “Index 17 of value 2/ | | Index 17 of value 2/ 
| |_(1909-13 = 100) _ | |_(1909-23 = 100) | 
| Dollars | Percent | Dollars | } Dollars | Percent | Dollars 
| | | 

1890 | 0.13 } 63 | | 0.33 160 0.57 

1891 | 1 | 6 | | 1919 | 41 | 200 59 

1 | 6 | | | 

1893 | 13 | 65 | | 1920 | 51 | -79 

1894 | -13 } 64 i} | 25 
i} 1922 | 261 -96 

1895 | 65 1923 55 266 1.01 

1896 | -13 | 63 | | 1924 55 265 | 1.03 

1897 13 } 64 | 1} } 

1898 =| | 63 | 1925 56 270 1.07 

1899 13 63 | 1926 271 | 1.12 
| | | | 1927 | -57 77 1.15 

1900 13 } 62 | i} 1928 58 | 279 } 1.18 

1901 | 1 | 64 1929 .58 281 1.19 

1902 | | 65 | 

1903 15 | 71 | || 1930 =| 5 277 1.3 

1904 15 | 72 1932} 53 254 1.44 

| i 1932 | 220 | 1.54 

1905 15 | 74 | 1933 -39 188 | 

1906 15 75 1934 | 37 178 

1907 | 79 | 

1908 17 1935 37 180 

1909 19 | 90 | 0.48 | 1936 38 } 181 | 1.16 

| || 1937 | | 186 1.19 

) 1910 .19 91 1938 | | 183 | 1.19 

| 1911 -21 | 99 | .50 | 1939 39 186 | 1.23 
| 21 103 49 | | | 

191 \ | 117 | 55 }} 1940) | 38 | 183 | 1.18 

191 | } 118 -56 | 38 183 1.10 

| 1942 | 37 | 179 98 

1915 | -26 128 57 -37 178 | 

1916 136 | -57 |} } } 

1917 jl 151 } -58 | 

| 


V Index numbers computed before rounding tax-per-acre data to nearest cent. 


2/ Derived from the tax-per-acre figures in column | and value-per-acre figures based on Ceneus reports and the farm real estate value 
index of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Data unavailable prior to 1909. 
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Table 24.— Farmers' nutual fire insurance, United States, 1914-3 1/ 


: Amount of 3; : Surplus and 
per $100 of insurance * 
Year Companies insurance : Teserves at 


2/ poe Losses Expenses Total ond of year 
Number : dollars : Cents: Cents : Cents : dollars 
1914 1,947 +: 5,264,119: 20.4; 6.0 26.4 ; - 
1915 : 1,879 : 5,366,760: 17.5; 6.0 23.5 3 - 
1915 : 1,883 5,635,968 : 19.6: 5.9 25.5 - 
1917 : 1,829 5 376,853 : 18.2: 6.4 24.6 
1918 : 1,860 : 6,391,522: 18.8; 6.3 25.1 - 
1919 : 1,922 : 6,937,523: 17.2: 7.8 25.2 - 
1920 : 1,94) ; 7,865,988: 17.4; 25.8 
1921 : 1,951 8,409,683 : 19.4; - 
1922 ; 1,918 $,769,943 : 20.9; : 26.7 - 
1923 : 1,907 9,057,938 : 19.2; 6.6 26.4 
1924 1,929 : 9,487,029: 20.4: 6.5 26.9 
1925 : 1,839 : 9477139: 21.1: 6.7 27.8 
1926 ; 1,911 +: 9,988,58 : 19.4; 6.9 26.3 : ~ 
1927 : 1,889 : 10,345,463; 19.0; 6.3 25.3 3 
1928 1,88 10,781,212: 20.5: 6.6 27.1 
1929 ; 1,876 : 11,118,510: 21.8: 6.6 28.4 ; - 
1930 1,886 11,382,104; 24.8 ; 6.8 31.6 
1931 ; 1,363 11,292,339: 6.9 31.0 : - 
1932 : 1,847 10,974,082: 20°; Tel 32.0 
1933 : 1,826 ; 10,466,384: 21.2; 73 26.5 
1934 : 1,852 : 10,571,508: 19.7: Tf 26.9 : - 
1935 : 1,941 11,083,300: 15.7: 165 : 23.2 33,656 
1936 1,936 11,339,510: 20.7: 28.0 35 083 
1937 : 1,924 : 11,569,476: 16.5; 7-6 : 
1938 : 1,914 ; 11,868,569: 18.0; 8.0 +: 26.0 : 2105 
1939 : 1,904 12,143,881 : ; 8.2 : 26.6 41,819 
1940 1,898 +: 12,294,287: l7el: 81 : : U5, 474 
194. : 1,885 +: 12,518,913; 16.2; 8.4 50,119 
1942; 1,877 +: 12,982,390: 14.6: 6.1 3: 22.7 : 55.797 
1943: 1,878 +: 1357770555: 16.2: 7.7 


23.9 : 61,413 

1/ For 1914-33 includes companies with more than 65 percent of their insurance on farn 

Property. For later years includes companies with more than 50 percent of their insur- 
ce on farm property. About 88 percent of the total insurance is on farm property. 

2/ Number of companies fer which data were obtained; perhaps not entirely complete for 


year. 
3) Excess of assets over liabilities. Most of the farmers’ mutuals are assessment com- 


Danies and as such are not required to set up urfsarned premium reserves. Data not coa- 
) piled prior to 1935. 


: Data for 1914-33 and after 1941 from Bureau of Agricultural Economics; 1934-41 from Fara 
Credit Administration. Compiled from published State reports, supplemented by data sup- 
plied by State insurance officials, officers of farmers' mutuals, and others. 
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Table 25.- Farmers’ mutual fire insurance, by States, 1943 
| Cost per $100 of insurance | Surplus and 
State and division | Companies | r reserves at 
| Losses | Expenses Total end of year1/ 
Number | 1,000 dollars | Cents | Cents Cents 1,000 dollars 
Maine 36 B6,007 34.9 22.5 57.4 313 
New Hampshire ......... | 14 193 | 23.4 24.9 } 48.2 251 
4 86,715 | 32.6 7.9 40.5 160 
Massachusetts 2/ .....-. 9) ) | } 0 
Rhode Island .......... 5,000 31.7 31.9 | 43.6 144 
Connecticut ......... 5 $6,482 | 16.8 21.2 | 38.0 3,316 
New England ....... 63 295,19 } 27.6 17.3 _4, 183 
New York err 129 666,676 | 22.9 8.6 31.4 2,820 
162,368 =| 15.6 16.4 32.0 1,639 
Pennsylvania .......... 164 1,428,012 | 14.2 7.6 21.8 1,078. 
Middle Atlantic ..... | 304 ____ 2,257,550 _| 16.9 } 8.5 25.4 11,537 
} | 
97 1,074,829 | 17.2 3.7 20.9 2,098 
Indiana 69 572,815 | 20.0 | 6.3 26.3 2,544 
205 864,762 14.3 | 5. 19.4% 2,077 
Michigan wes 60 3 Eo | 22.4 31.4 2,414 
Wisconsin 193 1,380,550 14.7 | 19.0 2, 852 
Bast North Central .. 4755, 343 | 17.2 5.4 22.6 11,985 } 
Minnesota ........ 156 1,151,513 12.0 | 4.¢ 16.1 | 2,850 
lowa ‘ 7” 150 1,472,712 14.3 | 5 19.3 | 4,437 
Missouri 14h 392,024 0.4 | 7.6 28.0 | 1,594 
North Dakota .......... 33 131, 301 | 13.4 | 7.8 21.2 | 928 
South Dakota ......... 42 3< 16.4 \ 6.4 22.9 | 1,033 
) > 9.2 | 5.9 15.1 | 2,132 
Kansas .. 17 _ 809, = 14.¢ | 14.2 28.2 | 3,905 
West North Central . 587 583 13.7 6.6 20.5 | 16,879 
| 
Delaware ‘4 4 53 14.6 | 15.7 30.3 i 527 
Maryland l 385,572 16.2 19.3 35.5 | 3, 705 
Virginia 4o 173 15.6 l2. 28.1 | 2,953 
West Virginia eer 14 8.9 13.2 22.2 | 871 
North Carolina-........ 26 : 2?.7 8.2 30.9 746 
South Carolina .. lO, 30.8 19.8 50.6 262 
Georgia 20 25.0 14.5 39.5 | 460 
| } | | 
Kentucky 17 61, 24.7 | 14.2 39.5 1, 308 
Tennessee Se ee 29 | 52.578 | 18.9 | 14,2 | 33.1 219 
Alabama 3 | | 34.6 32. 67.1 39 
Arkansas .... een 29 lu | 53.3 226 
Louisiana 2/ ... ee ( | 0 | 0 0 
Oklahoma ....... 47,615 | 29.0 | l 43.0 500 
West South Central .. 59 | i2.s | tie 
Montana | le | 14.2 | 9.4 23.6 | 164 
Idaho | l | | 16.5 | 8.6 | 25.1 | 247 
Wyoming 3 | 23.0 18.8 41.9 25 
Colorado | | 63,¢ 12.4 10.6 23.0 | 
New Mexico 2/ | } .0 } 0 
Arizona 2/ 0 | | 0 | afl | 
Utah . } } | lg | 10.1 16.€ | 26.7 183 } 
Washington . } 7 7 | 12.6 | 10.4 23.9 | 1,998 
ee Pare | | 39,7 | 14.8 | 13.2 28.0 | u5u 
Pacific 30 | 358.353 13.5 27.9 121] 
UNITED STATES rnd 1,872 } 13,777.555 | 16.2 | 7:7 | 23.9 | 61,413 } 


1/ Excess of aseets over liabilities. Most of the f 
set up unearned premium reserves. 
2/ No mutual fire insurance companies with more than 50 percent of their insurance on farm property. 


armere' mutuals are assess.ent companies and as such are not reouired to 


Compiled from published State reports, eupplemented by data supplied by State insurance officials, officers of farmere' 
mutuals, and othere. 
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Table 26.- Farm real estate: Index numbers of estimated value per yr by States, 
1915, 1920, 1925, 1930, 1933, 1935, 1940-45 
(1912-14 = 100) 


poscoatncg | 1915 | 1920 | 1925 1930 | 1933 | 1935 | 1940 | 1942 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 19%5 
| j — | | | | 
| | 
Maine ..... 7 AEE } 96 | lke | 124 | 124 | 3 | 9% | 95 | 95 97 99 112 119 
New Hampshire ...... | 101 | 129 | 111 | 111 i; 90 | 9h | 95 | 97 | 100 107 117 
ee Se {| 104 | 150 | 125 | 123 | a } 101 | 102 | 101 102 110 119 129 
Massachusetts ...... 98 | 14 | 132 | 13k | 112 | 113 | | | 115 125 133 
Rhode Island ....... | lo2 | 130 | 128 | 138 | lig | 118 | 120 | 121 | 126 127 | 139 14h 
New Figland ...... 127 +105 | 104 j 106 107 109 112 122 130 
| i | { | | | 
ee | 100 | 133 | 111 | 103 | 82 | 8& | 86 | 86 | B87 | 97 101 | 109 
New Jersey ......... } 100 | 130 {| low | = } 110 {| 112 | 116 | 122 | 1208 | 136 wi | «(151 
Pennsylvania ....... 100 | | 10} 7s | 62 | 90 90 | 26 10% _|_123 
Middle Atlantic .. | 100 | 136 | | | | | 9 103_ | 109 119 
| | | | | | 
107 | 159 | 100 | 90 | 59 | 66 | 77 | s9 | 97 | | ie 
} 102 | 161 | 102 | | 53 | 6 | 77 ss | 98 | 112 | 
Michigan ..........- | 15% 133 | 80 83 | 93 115 134 
Wisconsin ..........- i 171 1 80 82 82 8 92 102 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
| 2 | 3 ' 6 
| 102 167 | | 92 | 55 | 58 wet 
North Dakota ....... | 103 {| 14) | 109 | 95 | 6 | 67 | 52 i 52 1 55 | 58 | To | 76 
101 i 179 | i113 | & | 72 | 58 | 55 59 | | 77 86 
West North Central | 105 = | 109 | i 68 | 65 | 6 | | 76 | 88 | 96 
| | | | | 
100 139 | 112 | lll 80 82 8 | 93 | 96 | 108 123 
108 166 131 | 123 90 | 91 100 | 105 | 111 | 12h 136 147 
ee er | 97 | 189 | 156 | 136 | 88 | 97 ll2. | 115 | 118 131 146 171 
west Virginia ...... ; 101 | 1548 | 120 | 105 | 7m | 78 8 | 89 90 99 105 106 
North Carolina ..... | 102 } 223 | 187 |} 158 | 86 1ll 138 136 150 161 193 224 
South Carolina ..... } 94 | 230 | 138 | 104 = 76 89 95 103 112 136 162 
RE 94 | 217 116 100 | } 72 82 87 93 103 120 132 
Florida |__97__|_178 |_172_|_172 | 133 134 140 150 i61 18 
South Atlantic ... 98 | 198 | lbs | | 60 93 107 110 1l7_ 127. 
| i | 
RE os os cenwn 100 200 | 140 | 127 | 80 | 87 | 123 | 124 129 147 165 189 
; Tennessee ........-- 100 | 200 | 137 | 123 | #79 | Ql | 108 | 123 123 139 160 177 
| 9g | 177 | | 88 | | 139 
Mississippi ........ | 2 6 
Fast South Central 99 | 199 | 141 | 128° | 45 itt = 
Arkansas .........-. | 95 222 | 160 | wa 80 88 95 100 111 123 142 167 
Louisiana .......... 95 | 1598 | 14. | 132 | 8 103 121 121 129 145 154 162 
CEE kn cescscces 95 | 166 | 131 | 127 76 86 93 96 101 111 120 131 
|_ 146 _|__ 138 91 99 98 105 109 124 137 
West South Central 100_|_177 | 144 | 1%6 82 91 399 99 105 112 125 139 
| 
100 | 126 75 | 50 55 57 62 69 60 89 
} eae 96 | 172 | 123 | 116 76 60 86 87 94 106 124 140 
os becnmcewn 103 | 176 | 100 | 96 62 62 68 71 78 88 102 115 
ew Mexico .....cces 
Arisons ..........-- 97 | 165 | 121 | 123 90 91 95 96 102 110 | 127 | rhs 
98 | 167 | 130 | 126 83 89 89 93 100 | 1122 121 
}_ 102 _ | 135 | 102 | 99 65 & qi 1 78_|_87 92 
105 102 _ 70 18 sy | 92 107 120 
| 
) Washington ......... | 100 | 140 | 113 | 110 | 7 | 76 ah au 91 101 120 133 
| 99 | | 107 | 91 99 117 130 
alifornia .......-- 11) | 128 < 
Pacific ........- 107_| 156 146 i bl: | 109 115 
} 
UNITED STATES ..... } 103 | 170 | 127 | 15 | 73 | 79 sh; & | 92 99 | 11s | 126 
| | | | L | 


1/ all farm lands including improvements, as of March 2. 


= 
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Table 27.- Farm real estate: Land transfers and values, United States, 1926-45 


Setimated number of farms changing ownership per 1,000 farms 
ear 
: Voluntary sales H Forced sales and ‘ : a $ (1912-14 = 100 
____and trades related defaults Others 2/ : otal 9 ) 
Number Number 3 Number Jumber 3 Percent 
1926: 29.6 : 21.6 10.2 : 61.4 : 124 
1927 28.3 23.3 16.9 3 68.5 119 
1928 : 26.3 : 22.8 : 16.9 : 66.0 : 117 
192 23.5 19.5 3 15.0 58.0 116 
19 30 : 23.7 : 20.8 : 17.0 : 61.5 : 115 
1931 : 19.0 : 26.1 : 16.8 : 61.9 : 106 
1932 : 16.2 : 41.7 : 18.8 : 76.7 : 89 
1933 16.48 54.1 22.7 93.6 : 73 
19%4 17.8 39.1 : 21.7 78.6 76 
1935 : 19,4 ; 28.3 : 21.4 : 69.1 : 79 
1446 : 24.8 26.2 21.9 72.9 82 
1937 : 31.6 : 22.4 : 20.1 : 74.0 85 
1438 30.5 17.4 17.5 : 65.4 85 
1939 29.7 17.0 17.1 63.8 
1940 30.2 15.9 16.9 3.0 ah | 
1941 : 4.1 13.9 15.7 63.7 85 
1942 : 41.7 9.3 15.1 66.1 91 
1943: 4/ 45.8 : 6.6 : 4/ 21.2 : 4/ 67.0 99 
1944 : 4/ 55.9 : : 4/ 20.2 76.1 11 
1945 : 51.5 : 3.0 : 18.4 : 69.9 : 126 H 


1/ Year ending March 15. 

e/ Larcely inheritance, gift, and sales in settlement of estates; aleo includes a small number of miecellaneous and 
unclassified transfers. 

3/ Ae of March 1. 

4/ Kevieed. 


Table 2?8.- Cash farm income, and indexes of prices vaid by farmers, of prices received by farmers, 
and of rural retail sales, 1929-45 


| p 
Y 4 rices paid by farmers Prices received by farmers Rural retail sales 2/ 
| «Cash farm income 1/ | (1910-14 = 100) (Aug. 1909-July 1914 = 100) (1929-31 = 100) 
Million dollars Percent Percent Percent 
| 11,296 154 149 125 
} 
are 9,021 146 128 99 
6,371 126 90 78 
4,743 | 108 68 63 
22 
WI | 7,659 125 109 99 
6,654 124 114 115 
9.217 | 131 122 
8,168 123 97 11 
| 8,684 | 171 95 127 
a 9,109 | 122 100 134 
11, 743 | 131 124 169 
= 16,013 | 152 159 191 
20,011 167 192 187 
20,594 176 195 193 
1944: 
September | 2,007 176 192 xy 21 
October . | 2, 460 176 194 190 
November 2,256 177 196 219 
December 1,747 178 200 154 
1945 : | 
January . | 1,658 | 179 201 241 | 
February 1,399 179 199 247 } 
March ... 1, 445 180 198 266 : 
1596 180 200 180 
May ..... 5 200 80 | 
June 1,551 | 180 206 175 
.. 1,905 | 180 | 206 193 
August *.. 1,870 | 180 | 204 176 
September 1985 181 197 185 


1] Farm marketings. Includes Government payments. 
2/ Adjusted for seasonal variations. Department of Commerce. 


Revised. 
4/ Preliminary. 
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Table °9.- Deposits of country banks: Index numbers of demand, time, and total deposits, 
selected group of States, 1940-45 1/ 
(1974-29 = 100) 


| Twenty leading agricultural ine =" Five Corn Beit || Eight cotton-growing 
| States 2/ States 4/ || States 5/ 
| || 
| | Demand | | | } {| | 
month | 
| | | | | | | 1} | | 
| | | 
Total | \Adjusted Time {|} Total | Demand Time |! Total 'Demand | Time || Total | Demand Time 
|. | for sea-| | | | 
| | | | | | 
| | varia- | | | | \ | 
| | | tions | | | | 
| | { | | | | 
"glo } 101.8 | 116.2 | | 87.6 || 96.8 | 1270.4 B5 109.4 | 125.5 j2.4 |} 95.9 | 111.5 | 80.1 
1941 } 116.0 | 138.3 | | 92.8 105.4 14 83.6 || 128.9 153.9 102.? |i 109.9 | 134.5 | 83.1 
1942 |} 141.7 | 183.6 | | 93.8 Ii 119.8 | 179.3 1.2 159.8 07.3 | 108.1 || 138.8 | 185.8 | 83.3 
1943 | 200.9 | 283.1 99.9 | 9.4 07.7 107 3.4 415.8 122.2. |} 195.0 | 262.9 | 85.4 
19L4 | 256.9 | 364.8 | | 120.3 |i 200.9 333.3 136.8 289.7 | 412.7 154.4 || 245.7 | 360.4 | 100.7 
Sept. | 208.9 | 381.6 |6/ 362.0 | 125.7 |! 9 | 349.9 145.2 jj 302.6 429.5 | 162.8 || 254.3 | 372.0 | 105.7 
Oct | 274.5 | 388.0 | 382.2 | 128.9 3 | 345.8 1ug.@ || 207.¢ 4 zh 167.2 266.2 | 392.6 | 107.6 
Nov |} 283.0 | 398.8 | 391.8 | 132.2 21 349. 154 417. uug 4 171 | 278.9 | 412.7 | 110.9 
Dec } 294.6 | 419.5 | Uib.g | 134.3 2 374.4 | 155.8 331.3 | 472.0 174.3 297.6 | 435.8 | 112.3 
1945: | | | 
Jan | 301.8 | 48.2 | 23.6 | 137.3 || 229.6 | 374.1 | 159.7 339.6 | Ugh.l 176.6 || 301.0 | 446.5 | 117.6 
Feb } 301.1 | 423.6 | 41Z.1 | 140.4 || 230.2 | 368.7 163.3 337.0 | 475.6 182.9 301.3 | Ubbk | 120.5 
Mar. | 302.8 | 423.9 | 420.5 | 14b.2 || 272.8 | 371.2 | 166.0 || 340.0 | 477.3 | 187.2 302.2 | 4bby.2 | 123.9 
Apr } 305.3 | 4eb.g | 426.1 | 147.1 || 235.6 , 370.7 170.2 343.5 | 479.0 192.4 305.2 | 443.8 | 128.6 
May |} 309.1 | 427.5 | 433.2 | 151.1 || 236.4 | 367.0 | 173.2 || 347.8 | 482.9 | 196 |} 304.0 | 441.0 | 129.3 
June | 318.9 | 444.1 | 454.6 | 153.6 || 266 | 389.2 | 177.4 || 359.2 | 501.) 199.8 |} 311.6 | 452.3 131.4 
July | 331.8 | 465.4 475.8 | 157.4 |; 260.0 | 420.3 | 182.1 |) 371.8 | 521.1 | 204.5 || 320.9 | 466.4 | 133.4 
Aug } 339.8 | 475.6 | 485.3 | 161.7 || 265.6 | 427.0 187.4 379.4 530.2 | 210.4 || 329.6 | 479.0 | 237.5 
Sept. | 346.5 | 423.6 | 4gh4.2 | 166.4 || 270.2 | 429.8 | 193.0 734.8 | 535.2 | 215.7 |) 335.8 | 489.3 ) 1421.1 
: | | Four Great Plains 1 Fight Mountain 
> / fal am 
Three Delta Stetes Texas-Oklahoma | States 8/ Staten 9/ 
| Total | Demand | Time || Totel | Demand Tire Total | Demand Time Totel | Demand Time 
} } | | | | 
1940 | 99.2 | 108.0 | 85.8 |] 115.6 15.6 | 118.2 30.2 113.2 59.6 || 105.5 | 101.2 85.23 
1941 | 113.3 } 130.2 | 88.5 132.3 | 134.2 | 123.8 || 99.4 | 128.7 60.3 |} 116.8 | 138.6 88.6 
1942 146.2 | 186.0 | 87.4 161.4 | 169.4 | 114.4 126.6 | 176.0 | 60.1 140.8 | 179.0 89 .6 
1943 | 201.1 | 276.9 89.1 || 244.0 | 267.5 100.3 195.C | 292.4 63.3 |, 211.2 | 291.3 | 100.9 
iguh: | 53-8 | 109.3 || 312.6 | 347.3 | 100.4 232.2 | 73-9 || 270.9 | 375.8 | 
Sept. | 260. 357.5 | 116.1 |) 326.1 | 363.3 99.7 265.4 | os. 77-3 275.9 | 378.8 | 131. 
Oct. | 271.3 | 374.4 | 117.6 35.9 | 374.4 | 102.1 || 768.9 | 4o8.9 79.2 || 290.8 | 4o2.& | 135.6 
Nov | 284.2 393.1 121.3 g54.5 495.7 102.4 272.1 413.3 81.4 || 306.0 | 425.5 | 139.7 
Dec | 299.6 418.6 121.6 || 366.7 | 409.2 | 107.5 79.6 | 425.0 81.8 || 317.3 | 443.4 | 142.2 
1945: | | | 
Jan. 308.2 | 430.9 | 126.6 || 378.4 | 422.7 | 106.1 85.4 | 432.5 | 83.7 || 317.1 | 439.5 | 146.2 
Feb. 311.6 | 32.4 | 132.4 |] 379.8 | 4ob.1 | 107.5 285.1 | 430.5 } 86.0 || 314.8 | 432.4 | 150.1 
Mar. | 312.6 | 431.2 | 135.6 | 360.8 | 4ob.u 11,4 285.7 | 430.2 | 87.2 319.2 | 436.6 | 155.8 
Apr. | 320.4 | 142.0 383 | 13.C || 289.0 434.7 89.1 320.1 | 435.8 | 157.4 
May | 319.4 | 437.4 | 1b2.4 |] 394.5 | 438.8 | 123.5 292.9 | 439.6 90.5 || 323.1 | 438.4 | 161.1 
June | 325.9 | UL6.6 | 145.0 Lou. 4 450.4 | 123.8 301.4 | 452.5 92.6 || 328.7 | bus.y 
July | 330.7 | 454.0 | 146.0 421.7 | 470.4 126.) 313.6 471.0 95.6 |} 333.7 | 454.0 | 165.3 
Aug. | 336.2 | 459.6 150.7 431.4 41.3 130.3 326 29.8 || 342.3 | | 169.2 
Sept. | 340.2 } 461.9 | 157.5 |) 439.1 4gg.2 | 136.8 4 12.3 O || 357-7 | 489.0 | 173.9 
| | 


1] Based upon data reported by member banks of the Federal Reserve System located in Dlacee of less than 15,000 popu- 
lation (1940 Census). Deposite for each State are weighted each month by the cash farm income of the State in the 
base veriod. Annual figures are simple averages of monthly indexes. 
2/ Ark., Ga., I11., Ind., Iowa, Kane., Mich., Minn., Mies., Mo., Nebr., N. Y., N. C., N. Dak., Ohio, Okla., Pa 
S. Dak., Texas, and Wis. 
By Mich., Wis., and Minn. 
4/ Ohio, Ind., I1ll., Mo., and Iowa. 
5/ N. C., S. C., Ga., Ala., Miss., Ark., Ila., and Okla 
/ Revised. 
]/ Miss., Ark., and La. 
8/ N. Dak., S. Dak., Nebr., and Kans. 
9/ Mont., Idaho, Wyo., Colo., N. Mex., Ariz., Utah, and Nev. 
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LIST OF AVAILABLE PUBLICATIONS AND REPORTS 
RELATED TO aGRICULTURAL FINANCE 


Agricultural Credit 


An Experimental Analysis of Factors Affecting the Collectibility of Cotton-Production Loans (Processed) ... Oct. 


Agricultural Loans of Commercial Banks .........--ceeecerccccreccccsesccctsereces U.S.D.4. Tech. Bul. 521 
Federal Seed an Financing and Its Relation to Asricultural Rehabilitation 

Demand Deposits of Country Banke (From Supt. of Documents, Govt. Print. Off., 5¢) . ® * 575 
Federal Credit for Agricultural Cooperative Associations in the United States (Pan American 

Union, Div. of Agricultural Cooperation, Series on Cooperatives, No. 5 - Processed) 

(How available only from Bureau of Agricultural Economics) ............-cccecccccecccccccccceccccceces Mar. 
Financing Crop Production on the Eastern Shore of Virginia (Processed) Fed. 
Faru-Mortgage Recordings, 1917-35 (Individual State Reports - Processed) ...........-cecccccecccccccccccece 
Average Rates of Interest Charged on Farm-Mortgage Recordings of Selected Lender Groups (Processed) ....... Nov. 
Lender Distribution of Farm-Mortgage Recordings (Processed) Nov. 
Average Size of Farm-Mortgage Recordings of Selected Lender Groups (Processed) .............ccceecceccccces Nov. 
Country Banking in Wisconsin During the Depression ..........--eeeeeeececceccccecs U.S.D.A. Tech. Bul. 777 
Faru-Mortgage Credit Facilities in the United States U.S.D.A. Mise. Pub. 476 
Farm-Mortgage Indebtedness in the United States, Release No. 1 ~ Number of Mortgaged 

Faras (In cooperation with Bureau of the Census - Processed) ..........ccccccccccccccccccccccccccceces June 
VYaru-Mortgage Investments of Life Insurance Companies (Processed) Dec. 
Farm-Mortgage Indebtedness in the United States, Release No. 2 - Amount of Parm-Hortgage 

Dedt (In cooperation with Bureau of the Census - Processed) Mar. 
Sales Contracts and Real Estate Investments of Life Ineurance Companies (Processed) ............ccececccess Mar. 
Revised Annual Estimates of Farm-Mortgage Debt by States, 1930-43 (Processed) .............ccceceecceecs ‘ april 
Fare-Mortgage Debt Reduced 952 Million Dollars, 1940-44 (Processed) Jaly 


Revised Annual Estimates of Interest Charges and Interest Rates on Farm-Mortgage Debt, 1930-43 (Processed) Oct. 
Inter-War Credit Aids Associated With Farm Ownership and Operation (Processed) .............ccccccccccccces 

Private Lendere Hold Larger Proportion of Declining Farm-Mortgage Debt (Processed) .............ceccecccees LN 
Distribution by Lender Groups of Farm-Mortgage and Real Estate Holdings, January 1, 1930-45 (Processed) ... Aug. 


Farm Taxation 

Farm Real Eetete Tax Delinquency in Selected Counties, 1928-33 (Individual State Reports - Processed) ..... 

Farm Property Taxes and Their Relation to Parity Determinations (Processed) .............-scccccevccccccees Bov. 
State and Local Government Finance in Wartime ..........-.ccccccccecccecces The Farmer and the War - Ho. 4 

Income Taxes Under the Pay-As-You-Go System (Processed) ...... Jaly 
Tax Treatment of Income From Farm Woodland Under the Revenue Act of 1943 (Processed) .........cccccceccccces July 
Farm Bookkeeping and the Federal Income Tax ............-eeseeeeceececees . U.S.D.A. Mise. Pub. 554 Revised Oct. 
Parmers' Cooperatives and the Federal Income Tax Statutes .............. U.S.D.A., F.C.a., Misc. Rept. Me.75 Oct. 
Farm Real Estate Taxes in 1944 (Also releases for earlier years - Processed) .............eccueee bbesebauns Ang. 


Local Government Debt in Rural Counties of Ohio (Processed) 


Insurance 


Parmers' Mutual Windstorm Ingurance Companies ..... U.S.D.A., F.C 
Problems and Trends in Farmers' Mutual Fire Insurance 
Reinsurance Among Farmers' Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 
Classification and Rating of Farm Fire Risks 
The Prevention of Accidents on Farms and in the Home (Processed) Sept. 
Size and Efficiency in Farmers' Mutual Fire Insurance Companies ...... U.S.D.A., F.C.A. Miso. Rept. No. 54 
Insurance Protection Against Parm Accidents (Processed) April 
Reductions in Workmen's Compensation Incurance (Processed) Sept . 
Analysis of 7,851 Fatal Farm Work Accidents (Processed) ..... 


Other: 


The Agricultural Situation in Relation to Banking, Yol. I, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and & Jan., Apr., duly, Oct. 
Agricultural Finance Review, Yol. I, Mos. 1 and 2, Vol. II, Mos. 1 and 2, Vol. III, Nos. 1 and 2, 

Vol. IV, Mos. 1 and 2, Vol. V, Vol. VI, and Vol. VII (Processed) 
Wartime Changes in the Financial Structure of Agriculture (Summary of Misc. Pub. 567) U.8.Bebs Mise. re. 
The Impact of the War on the Financial Structure of Agriculture .............e0.. U.8.D.4. Misc. Pub. 567 
The Balance Sheet of Agriculture, 194) U.8.D.A. Misc. Pub. 583 (In press) 


Date 
issued 
| 1934 
194 
4 1945 
1935 
1957 
1941 
19 
| 1944 
194% 
19 
1945 
1936 
1938 
7 
1942 
1942 
| 19k2 
} 1943 
| 1943 
1945 
1956 
1 
9 
19% 
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LIST OF ARTICLES IN RECENT ISSUES OF THE AGRICULTURAL FINANCE REVIEW 


Vol. &, No. 1, May 1941: Lending Activities of the Production Credit 

*Short-Term Farm Loan Analysis. Associations. 

*Some Problems in Federal Wheat Crop Insurance. 

*Government Participation in Pinancing of Federal 
Land Bank Operations. 

*Parm Property Tax Payment and Rural Government 
Finance. Yol. 6, November 1943: 

Agricultural Loans of Commercial Banks and Short- **Income Taxes and the Farmer. 


Crop Insurance. 
Trends in Short-Term Loans to Farmers. 


Term Loans by Federally Sponsored Agencies. **Wartime Conservation Activities of Farmers' 


Highlights of Federal Land Bank and Land Bank 
Commissioner Lean Operations in 1940. 

Farmer Bankruptcies. 

Farm Debt Adjustment Activity. 

Rural Electrification Administration Loans. 

Marked Increases in Loans and Holdings of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Farm Families Receiving Rehabilitation Loans and 
Gran*-. 


Yol. 4, No. 2, November 1941: 


*Goale in Agricultural Financing for Defense. 

*Contract Interest Rates on Farm Mortgages 
Recorded During March 1941. 

*Automotive Taxes and the Farmer. 

*Recent Developments in Canadian Farm Debt Adjust- 
ment. 

"The Age Distribution of Farmers With Mortgage 
Dabdts. 

Slight Decline in the Agricultural Loans of Com 
mercial Banks During 1940-41 Caused by Decline 
of Commodity Loans. 

Measures to Relocate Farm Families From Defense 
Areas. 

Mortgaged Full-Owner Farms in 1930 and 1940. 

Small Decline in Farm-Mortgage Debt During 1940. 

FarmMortgage Recordings Increase. 

Farm Real Eetate Holdings of Lending Agencies 
Show Substantial Declines During 1940. 

Developments in Tenant-Purchase Loan Progran. 

Recent Developments in Federal Crop Insurance. 


Vol. 5, November 1942: 


*"Pinancing" Agriculture's War-Production Program. 

*Wartime Taxation and the Farmer. 

“Wartime Risks in Agricultural Production. 

**Inflation and the Farmer. 

*How Tenant-Purchase Borrowers of the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration Are Meeting Their Princi- 
pal and Interest Payments Under a Variable 
Repayment Plan. 

ovale Debt Continues to Decline During 
1941. 

Farm Real Estate Holdings of Lending Agencies 
Show Substantial Reduction During 1941. 

Varm-Mortgage Recordings Show Slight Decline. 

Loan Operations of Federal Land Bank and the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. 

Additional Data on Farm-Mortgage Interest Rates 
in 1940 Cenws of Agriculture. 

Farmer Bankruptcies. 

Farm Security Administration Expands Land- 
Purchase Loan Program. 


Signed articles. ** Reprints available. 


Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 

*Financial Management of Wartime Farm Income. 

“Agricultural Investments of Insurance Companies. 

*Experience With Wheat and Cotton Crop Insurance. 

Trend of Farm Real Estate Debt Continues Down- 
ward at Accelerated Rate. 

Farm Real Estate Holdings of Selected Institu- 
tional Lenders Continue To Decline in 1942. 

Operational Highlights of the Federal Land Banks 
and the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation Dur- 
ing 1942 and the Firet Half of 1943. 

Volume of Farm-Mortgage Recordings Increases. 

Fewer Farms Reported Under Mortgage in 1940 Than 
in 19370. 

New Federal Credit Available tp Agriculture Dur- 
ing 1943. 

Farmer Bankruptcies. 

Farm Real Estate Taxes in 1942 and 1943. 

Change in Agricultural Loan Classification of 
Commercial Banks. 

Short-Term Agricultural Loans of Commercial 
Banks. 

Production Credit Association Loans. 

Emergency and Rehabilitation Loans. 

Demand Deposits of Country Bankes. 


Vol. 7, November 1944: 


Insurance and the Farm-Risk Problem. 

Agricultural Credit Aids: A Suggested Approach 
to an Appraisal of Costs and Benefits. 

Small-Policy Life Insurance for Farmers. 

Federal Fiecal Measures and Agricultural Pros- 
perity. 

Revised Estimates Show Greater Decline in Mort- 
gage Dedt 1930-44. 

Revised Estimates of Interest Rates and Interest 
Charges on Mortgage Debt. 

— Recordings Continue to Increase in 
1944. 

Mortgaged and Free-of-Debt Farms in 1940. 

Lender Distribution of Farm-Mortgage Loans. 

Farm Real EBatate Holdings of Selected Léiders. 

Highlights of Federal Land Bank and Federal Farn 
Mortgage Corporation Operations. 

Non-Real-Estate Agricultural Loans of Commercial 
Banks. 

Production Credit Association Loans. 

Rural Rehabilitation Loans of the Farm Security 
Administration. 

Emergency Crop and Feed Loans. 

Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation Loans. 

Rural Electrification Developments. 

Indexes of Deposits of Country Banks. 

Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944. 

Non-Real-Estate Loans to Farmers by Principal 
Credit Institutions 

Farm Real Estate Taxes in 1943 and 1944. 


For list of articles in earlier issues, see Yol. 4, No. 1, May 1941 issue. 


